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CHAPTER I. 


There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out !— 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Eprrn Hate, sitting in her room at the hotel, 
heard suddenly the quick, impatient stamp of 
a horse’s feet just below the window. She 
knew very well what that meant. She had 
not been so absorbed in the book she was read- 
ing that, for the last half-hour, her pretty, 
shell-like ears had not been on the alert for 
the sound. With a swift impulse she sprang 
from her seat, moved forward a step, and then 
as swiftly turned and sat down again, while 
the soft rose-bloom in her cheek deepened by 
more than a shade. A little coquettish caprice 
came over her at that instant. She knew per- 
fectly well that somebody was eagerly watching 
for her appearance on the veranda; knew that 
the rider, who had reined in his high-mettled 
horse, was waiting now with all his soul in his 
flashing black eyes for a last signt of her face 
bending over the parapet, waiting for a last 
smile and farewell word, and the flutter of a 
dainty handkerchief. 

For a moment Edith Hale thought she would 
not go out. I suppose that was like a woman, 
young and conscious of her charms, and a little 
spoiled by flattery. But it was like a woman 
with the right sort of heart, and withal a clear 
brain over it, to relent the next moment, and to 
feel slightly ashamed of that foolish caprice. 
So an instant later a white dress gleamed on 
the veranda, a very lovely face leaned over the 
low railing, and a voice, which made you think, 
as you listened, of the song of thrushes in an 





old apple-tree white with blossoms, was say- 
ing :— 

**So you are really mounted, and off on your 
quest, Mr. Terry! May you have a happy day, 
and a successful one.’’ 

The gentleman lifted his cap from the black 
rings of hair about his finely shaped head. 
He was a handsome, dark-complexioned, lithe- 
limbed young fellow. 

‘*Thank you, Miss Hale!’ he said. ‘‘I have 
no doubt my errand would seem to all the 
world like a piece of very absurd knight-er- 
rantry; but if I accomplish it, 1 shall return 
feeling a little as Walter Scott did when he 
rode back to Jedburgh with the old war-horn 
of the Border.’’ 

The lady laughed g.eefully at that speech. 
The gentleman put on his cap, and set out ona 
smart trot. He sat his horse handsomely. Edith 
Hale thought that as she watched him going 
down the stretch of bare, sandy road to the 
forest. Just on the edge of this, Jack Terry 
drew rein a moment, and gianced back; he 
saw the white figure on the veranda—he would 
see that all day—and the flutter of the dainty 
handkerchief. He took off his hat, waved it 
about his head. The next moment the black 
shadows of the pines had closed around him. 

Edith Hale stood still a few moments after 
the rider had disappeared. She did not dream, 
at that moment, of the picture she made on 
that old veranda of the hotel in the green, 
summer heart of the Catskills.. She was a 
rather tall, slender young woman, of just 
twenty-three. There was a charm about her 
face which you could not easily define, and 
which the clear, delicate features, the soft 
bloom of cheek and lip, even the beautiful 
eyes — dark and blue as forest-pools —did not 
fully account for. Sometimes you thought the 
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charm was in the bright, swift glance, some- 
times in the rare sweetness of the smile, and 
then the subtle grace seemed@"& part of every 
expression and movement. There was just a 
hint of a smile about her lips now, and some 
happiness at her heart, which made a wonder- 
ful brightness on her. face. Dear. me, if you 
could have seen her standing there, with one 
white hand on the railing, with all that glory 
of chestnut hair crowning her forehead, you 
would have wanted no fairer picture — you 
would have held your breath lest you should 
startle the lovely vision and it should vanish. 

The last words of Jack Terry’s were linger- 
ing still in Edith Hale’s ears. It was like him, 
she thought, to make that odd, sparkling little 
speech about Walter Scott. Not another soul 
among her admirers,would have thought of it, 
but Jack’s talk was always full of bright sur- 
prises, and flashing hints, and graceful similes 
which kept one’s wits alert, and made him so 
unlike and so much more agreeable than other 
men. 

This was what Edith Hale said to herself; 
and when a young woman owns to her own 
soul as much as that, the man who would win 
her has reason to take heart of grace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Fairchild stood below the 
veranda in the shadow thrown by the great 
building far across the lawn. The lady was a 
lovely little blonde; a bride in the midst of 
her honeymoon, The two were acquaintances 
of Miss Hale’s, and in their brida! tour had 
come unexpectedly on her at the mountains. 
They had witnessed the parting between the 
rider and the lady. They saw the look on 
Edith’s face as she watched the young man 
disappear among the pines. Mrs. Fairchild 
touched her husband’s arm lightly. 

‘*Tom,’’ she said, in a voice keyed just above 
a whisper, “‘that woman is in love with that 
man,’’ 

‘*What makes you so certain of that, my 
dear?’’ asked the happy husband of a fort- 
night, looking down on the pretty, blooming 
creature by his side. 

Mrs. Fairchild shock her golden head with 
arch defiance. 

‘*Do you think I do not know the signs, 
Tom ?’’ she asked, with a little, rippling laugh, 
but so low that it did not reach Edith. ‘* Why, 
I could take my woman’s oath on it!’’ 

Then the pair turned and walked slowly 
away. They did not even see the boy, small, 
sunburned, freckled-faced, in dreadfully shab- 
by clothes, who stood just behind them, and 
who shrank dyeper into the shadow of the 
angle at the corner of the house as the two 
passed by him. \He also had been watching 
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Jack Terry as he rode off; and afterwards he 
had stood still and stared with gaping mouth 
and light, curions eyes at the lady on the ve- 
randa. 

The boy had ears as keen as an Indian. He 
had overheard every word that Mrs. Fairchild 
had said toher husband. After’they had gone, 
he crept out again from his hiding-place, softly 
as some wild creature of the forést, and stood 
there with his open mouth and his staring eyes, 
and watched the lady—the speech he had just 
heard at work in his dull brain. 

Edith turned suddenly, and glancing down, 
she saw in a flash the boy who stood under the 
veranda, still as a stone, staring at her with 
those big, light, curious eyes. She took him 
ali in on the instant—the small figure, the 
ragged clothes, the soiled hands, the brick- 
colored, unkempt locks about the face, with its 
coarse, tanned skin, and its big freckles. It 
was certainly not an agreeable sight for a young, 
happy woman’s eyes to rest on; but at that 
moment the real human pathos of the face and 
figure went to the heart of Edith Hale. 

In her city home, no doubt, she often passed 
objects on the street far more pitiful than this 
boy, and hardly gave them a glance ora thought ; 
but she was in an unusually tender mood this 
morning. A great, tremulous, indefinable joy, 
for which she had no name, seemed to lie about 
her heart. It grew soft with a sudden pity, 
with a swift instinct of help for the boy who 
stood there, unkempt and ignorant and ragged, 
staring at her in adazed, blank sort of way, as 
though she were some creature descended from 
another planet. This look made her think of 
the stories she used to read, when she was a 
child, about the Indians who drew near to gaze 
in wonder and awe at the white men—perhaps 
to fall down and worship them—when the 
strange vessels first came to anchor on the 
shores. 

Edith Hale leaned forward; the smile, that 
was such a pleasant thing to see, came about 
her rose-red lips. 

**Won’t you come up here a moment ?’’ said 
the sweetest of women’s voices; ‘‘I have some- 
thing I want to say to you,’’ 

At those words the bey started. The coarse 
skin flushed between its freckles, He seemed 
to hesitate a moment, half with awkward shy- 
ness and half with amazement; then he came 
up the veranda, with his shambling gait, his 
ragged clothes, and his brown, soiled fingers 
working nervously together, and stood before 
Edith Hale. 

‘* What is your name ?’’ asked the lady, ina 
straightforward, kindly way, most likely to put 
the boy at his ease. 
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“My name is Dick Worrell,’ answered the 
boy ; and then he recollected. himself, and took 
off his shabby cap and twirled it.in his fingers. 

Edith Ha‘e laid her white hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. 

‘Well, Dick,’’ she said, with that manner 
of hers, which older and wiser brains than 
Dick’s had found irresistible, ‘I want you to 
tell me what you were thinking of just now, 
when you stood there gazing at me in that 
dazed fashion ?”’ c 

The dark red deepened between the freckles, 
and went up to the roots of the coarse, brist- 
ling hair, but the light eyes seemed held by 
some spell to the lady’s face. Dick’s brain 
worked, and his thoughts groped a moment. 
Then the honest truth forced itself out in the 
first words he could find. Poor Dick’s vocabu- 
lary was not an extensive one, and did not ad- 
mit of any graceful circumlocution. 

‘*T was a starin’ at you ’cause you looked so 
—so pretty a standin’ there.’’ 

You cught to have heard Edith’s laugh; it 
would have rung in your thoughts all day like 
some sparkling tune. 

‘Well, Dick,’’ she said, “I honestly think 
I never had a handsomer compliment than that 
in my life. Do you live about here?’’ 

**No, ma'am; I come from the city week be- 
fore last with some of the men at work on the 
railroad six miles below. Some days I get a 
job there runnin’ on errands or helpin’ the 
men at the light work.’’ 

‘What made you come here, Dick?’ in- 
quired Edith, beginning to feel some interest 
in the boy. 

“The city was awful hot jest now, and I 
wanted to be out in the country where the 
trees is, and the grass, and plenty o’ fresh 
air.”’ 

Edith felt if he had turned her own question 
upon her, she must have given him that iden- 
tical reply. It appeared, after all, that she 
and this little, unkempt, friendless ragamuffin, 
had some tastes in common. She locked at 
him with a new pity growing in her heart. The 
contrast in their lots forced itself with a kind 
of cruel sharpness upon her. Why had she 
been nested in tenderness, care, and softest 
luxury from her birth, while this poor little 
waif had been thrust out in the cold, where 
the ways were rough and barren, and the wild 
tempests could pour all their wrath on his un- 
sheltered head? What a difference there was 
in human lots! It did seem as though they 
were ordered on a system of most capricious 
favoritism. The world was such a glad, soft, 
beautiful place to her, and to this boy it was 
such a hard, cold, pitiless fate! She felt almost 





condemned as she stood there before Dick Wor- 
rell in her happiness, in her young grace and 
loveliness. Some of these thoughts, some of 
this pity, shone at this moment,in the beauti- 
ful, azure eyes, with which she regarded him. 
Dick must have felt this in a vague way, as he, 
too, stood there, flushing and awkward, twirl- 
ing his can iv his soiled hands. 

“ Have you au friend, no home, Dick ?’’ asked 
the lady, softly. 

‘*Not much of any,’’ he answered. ‘‘Some- 
times I sell papers; and there’s things al’ays 
turnin’ up for a boy among the ships and round 
the piers; and if the worst comes, he can go to 
sea.’? 

Edith wondered that he did not speak with 
any bitterness or resentment; he seemed to 
accept his lot, his hard, hand-to-hand struggle 
for existence as though it were nothing to com- 
plain of. She would brighten one day of Dick 
Worrell’s life, at any rate. 

As that impulse came over her, the lady 
made a sign for Dick to wait a moment. She 
went to her room, and opened a drawer in the 
dressing-bureau. In one corner lay a dainty 
little portemonnaie. Edith opened this, and 
fingered the centents. There was no change 
inside, nothing less than a five-dollar bill; bni 
she was in a generous mood. She hurried 
back to the boy with the money. 

‘* Here, Dick,’’ she said, ‘‘is a present. for 
you. Get something you want most with it. 
I give you this for the sake of that pretty com- 


| pliment you paid me just now.”’ 


She placed the five dollars in the scrawny, 
soiled hand. Dick stared first at the money, 
and then at the giver; he probably had never 
owned so much money at one time in his life. 
In his surprise and bewilderment,’he could 
only stammer: ‘‘I thank you, ma’am!’’ 

A minute afterward he had gone, and Edith 
Hale was standing alone on the veranda. The 
hotel was in the centre of a narrow, picturesque 
valley, with the mighty walls of the mountains 
rising on one side, and the forest stretching wild 
and dark on the other. Soft, dreaming winds 
wandered among the birches, and tossed the 
green plumes of the pines. You could hear 
the happy laughter of mountain streams, the 
sweet singing of birds, the soft stir of leaves; 
you could see the lovely, flickering sunlight on 
grass and moss, and dark old boles toucaing 
everything into wonderful ideal beauty; and 
all the midsummer sky shone blue and cloud- 
less. That green valley, cut deep in the heart 
of the Catskills, seemed like some fair, en- 
chanted land, like one of Spenser’s beantiful 
visions, half of this world and half of Para- 
dise. 
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Edith Hale was not long allowed to enjoy the 
beautiful landscape in solitary peace. Some of 
the gay party with whom, the week before, she 
had left the noise and heat of the city, and 
come up into the cool silences of the great moun- 
tains, found the girl on the veranda, and car- 
ried her off with ali sorts of merry talk and 
laughter. Somehow the old jests, the light 
mirth, jarred on her that merning, though her 
nature was one of the sunniest. But the gay- 
ety had a poor, commenplace sound amid the 
glad, solemn presence of those mighty moun- 
tains. 

Jack Terry and Edith Hale had come upon 
each other most unexpectedly at the Catskills. 
The young man had been aclassmate of Edith’s 
only brother while the two were at college; 
and afterwards they had met abroad, and trav- 
elled more or less in each other’s company. 

Young Terry had, through his intimacy with 
Tom Hale, been thrown a good deal in the sis- 
ter’s society. Jack had greatly admired Edith 
from the first; he had long thought her the 
sweetest and most charming woman he had 
ever known. He had no suspicion of the real 
nature of his feelings until one day the honest, 
generous-souled fellow discovered, to his im- 
menhse amazement, and to his inward chagrin, 
too, that he was in love with Miss Hale! He 
would not have found out the truth at that 
time, had it not been for the presence, and, 
what seemed to him, the fair prospects of 4 
rival. Edith’s fine instincts soon taught her 
the truth. Slowly, and very much against her 
will, the young girl found her heart drawing 
toward the handsome, brave, manly young 
fellow whom Tom loved above all his class- 
mates. But the very depth of his love made 
Jack alittle shy, and not just himself in Edith’s 
presence. Yet glances and tones, and broken 
hints had told their own story. Jack Terry 
would have scorned with all his manly soui to 
imply by look or word a regard for any woman 
which he did not feel. He was quite certain 
that Edith knew tifit she was something to him 
which no other woman could ever be; but the 
very depth of his feeling for her gave him 
some sense of humility. How dared he pre- 
sume to lift his eyes to so rare and lovely a 
woman? he asked himself. He saw her in her 
own elegant home, the one daughter of the 
household, the pride and joy of her doting 
parents ; he saw her in society admired, court- 
ed, flattered, and he did not have the courage 
to say to her: ‘* Will you come tome; will you 
be my wife, Edith Hale?’’ Yet he had at mo- 
ments an instinct that the time would come for 
him to say this; and he knew if it did that he 
should do it in a simple, manly, straightfor- 


ward fashion, as becomes a man when he offers 

heart and hand to a woman. 
| Matters were in this state when the two 
| young people met at the mountains. Jack was 
| on his return from a business-trip at the West. 
| For the last two years young Terry had been 
_ in business with his father, who had long stood 
_at the head of a prosperous banking-house. 
| But the business which brought the young 
| man to the Catskills, and into the unexpected 
| presence of the lady of his love, had not been 
in the least of his own seeking. 

Jack had one sister, a couple of years his 
senior, a pretty young matron, of whom he 
was very fond. The lady had a great fancy 
for all sorts of bric-a-brac, for old china, and 
ancient furniture. Two years before, on a brief 
visit to the Catskills, she had seen a clock and 
an ancient arm-chair, both of which had been 
brought from Helland in Colonial times, and 





| had been heirlooms in some old Dutch famity, 


whose fortunes had greatly fallen since their 
emigration. There was some tradition of Wil- 
liam the Third associated with the tall clock ; 
and the wide chair, with its carved and frown- 
ing back, rejoiced in a story of still more re- 
mote antiquity; for one generation of its own- 
ers had religiously transmitted to another a 
legend of how Prince Maurice had once seated 
between those arms of massive oak the form 
that hosts of warriors. had so often followed on 


| victorious battle-fields. 


Jack’s sister had seen the clock and chair, 
and listened to their legends. Ever since that 
time she had hankered for the old Dutch heir- 
looms. While her brother was away he had 
received a letter from the lady imploring him 
to stop at the Catskills on his return, and spare 
no pains nor money to secure these coveted 
prizes for her home. 

Jack hardly shared his sister’s enthusiasm 
for antique pottery and furniture, but he was 
a good-hearted fellow, and liked to gratify her. 
His generosity, however, met with its prompt 
reward when, on the evening of his arrival, he 
met Miss Hale in the hotel drawing-room. He 
had intended to set out the next morning on 
his quest, but he delayed it for three days. 

Miss Hale and he saw a great deal of each 
other during this time. Tom was abroad that 
summer, and it was natmral the lady should 
like to talk about her brother to his dearest 
friend; and Jack flung himself heart and soul 
into the gay, fascinating life of those days— 
into horseback.rides, and moonlight sails on 
the mountain-lakes, and delightfai rambles in 
the wild, dreamy old woods. It was very hard 
for him to tear himself away from the fascina- 
tion of a face and voice dearest to him on earth 
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for an old Dutch clock and arm-chair, but he 
had given his word to his sister, and business 
was urgently summoning him back to the city. 





CHAPTER II. 

Arrer Dick Worrell had left Miss Hale, the 
boy hurried off into the woods, stealing light 
and swift as an Indiar through the dim forest- 
paths, where the broken sunlight glimmered 
on the pine-branches, and bright dews sparkled 
on low shrubs, and the air was sweet with the 
breath of the woods. 

Less than half a mile from the hotel Dick 
oame upon a wide, smooth clearing among the 
pines. The place was a favorite resort for ex- 
oursionists and picnic parties from the hotel. 
Dick threw himself down on the short grass, 
still wet with the morning dews, and opened 
his hand. All this time it had been closed so 
tightly that the dirty finger-nails had made 
deep prints in his yellow palm. In its hollow 
the five-dollar note had been hidden. He 
spread it wide open now and stared at it. 
What a glad, greedy look there was all over 
his freckled face, in his light-blue eyes! He 
chuckled to himself; he held the money at 
arms’ length as an artist might who examines 
some half-finished study; then he waved it 
over his head triumphantly; then he drew it 
close to his eyes, as though he wanted to make 
sure there could be no illusion about it. 

Anybody watching the boy at that moment 
would have been about equally amused aad 
touched by his manner. There was something 
pathetic in his rapture over the small sum of 
money of which he had so unexpectedly found 


himself the possessor. What a life-long story of | 


poverty and misery lay behind that gloating joy ! 

Then the beautiful lady to whom he owed 
this gift came up to poor Dick Worrell’s vision. 
He saw her standing on the veranda once more 
with her lovely face and her wonderful smile, 
and he seemed to hear again the rare music of 
her voice; and he felt in his dull brain and 
about his softened heart the pity that had 
shone on him from those wide blue eyes. No- 
body had ever looked on him—nobody had 
ever spoken to him like that before. A strange 
softness came over the boy’s soul. The great 
tears shone in his eyes, and he wiped them 
away with his ragged coat-sleeve. 

Then, in a flash, a change, born of some new 
thought, came over the boy’s face. He actually 
started, and stared about him in a kind of 
scared way. Dick’s interview with the lady 
had quite banished the whole matter from his 
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He had watched the gallant rider that morning 
as he cantered into the woods in his young 
pride and strength—watched him with a vague, 
half-indifferent consciousness that he would 
probably never come back again as he went— 
that he was going to some dark, terrible strug- 
gle, or to some swift, remorseless death. 

Of course Dick Worrell could never have put 
his feeling into such words as he saw the hand- 
some rider, with his proud, alert head, sweep 
into the green vistas of the woods. I am not 
at all sure that any faint, blind pity stirred in 
Dick’s soul, or that he felt any emotion beyond 
a vague curiosity as he saw the man disappear 
whom he knew was marked as the victim of 
murderous greed, and for whom fierce, relent- 
less men would be lying in wait, biding their 
time amid the silences of the mighty forest. 

Dick’s education had not been of a sort to 
cultivate and enlarge his sympathies. He had 
not the faintest sense of responsibility or loy- 
alty to his kind. If you had argued with him 
about the brotherhood of man and the great 
family-bond that united the whole race, you 
might as well have talked Sanscrit to him for 
any glimmering he would have had of your 
meaning. If he had any idea of God, it was 
that of some arbitrary power who conducted 
the affairs of this world on a scheme of infinite 
partiality. Cuffs and curses, hunger and cold 
—these had fallen to his share in the general 
distribution of human lots. This, never rea- 
soned out, but felt in a blind, groping way, was 
as far as Dick Worrell’s philosophy or theology 
had gone. 

A large corps of hands was at work on the 
railroad, which, at this season, was being rap- 
idly pushed forward eight miles below. Squads 
of workmen often made their way over to the 
hotel. They lounged about the great building 
and stared at the guests, and tainted the sweet 
air with fumes of vile whiskey and cheap to- 
bacco, and scraped acquaintance with the hos- 
tlers and porters. 

Jack Terry’s business at the mountains was 
no secret. His sister’s directions had not been 
definite, and in the course of his inquiries at 
the office his errand had very naturally come 
to light. Indeed, there was no sort of reason 
why he should attempt toconceal it. But there 
was something in the young man’s presence 
and bearing which made his words and acts of 
interest to those about him. 

Some of the workmen, while hanging around 
the office, or through the servants, had learned 
of the young man’s projected trip. Among 
these were three men, desperate villains, ready 
for any dark crime to which their greed and 


thoughts, but now it all rushed back on them. | their savage instincts might prompt them. 
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This trio of villains had marked Jack Terry 
—believed that he had money and valuables 
enough about him to make it worth while to 
rob him, 

To make this part of my story as brief as 
possible, it will be enough to say that these 
three wretches had laid a plot to attack young 
Terry on his way back to the hotel, at a point 
about six miles below, near a small pool in the 
woods. The bridle-road ran by this pool. In 
all the young man’s route there was no spot so 
lonely, so secure for a deed of violence as the 
one which these villains had selected for their 
attack on the defenceless traveller. They would 
be on the watch and well armed, and would 
take him wholly unawares. It was doubtful 
whether the young fellow had any weapon 
about him; if he had, the robbers reasoned, 
he should have no time to use it. They would 
be toe quick for that; they intended to make 
short work of it. They did not, in so many 
words, pledge themselves to murder Jack Terry ; 
but they knew that it was about an even chance 
for him. They were bert on having whatever 
they found in his pocket or on his person worth 
rifling. If the fellow made a show of fight, and 
it came to a sharp tussle, it would be the worse 
for him. If they felled him at once, they could 
accomplish their business speedily, and leave 
him lying bruised and stunned in the road ; or, 
if it came to the worst, the pool was at hand, 
and narrow and deep; and when a man was 
bent on having another’s money, he musi not 
stop at trifles. 

So, amid draughts of vile whiskey and terri- 
ble oaths, these men had clasped hands and 
sworn their bond of villainy. 

Dick Worrell had gained, in the most curi- 
ous, accidental fashion, a knowledge of the 
fate that was impending over Jack Terry. The 
toy’s small, bony figure could glide along, 
when it suited him, light and noiseless as an 
Indian. He had something of a wild animal’s 
enjoyment in the shady vistas and wide free- 
dom of the forest; he thought nothing of walk- 
ing over from the railroad to the hotel, loitering 
around the stables, and listening to the talk of 
the drivers and servants; then going back 
through the woods, curling himself down for 
the night at the foot of some kingly pine or far- 
branching cedar, and sinking, amid the soft 
odors and the sighing winds, into slumbers that 
a monarch on downy pillows, under silken can- 
opies, might have envied. 

One evening Dick was on his way back to 
the railroad. It was very late; he had been 
watching for hours the lights that streamed 
outside from the great drawing-rooms, and list- 
ening to the music, and catching occasional 





glimpses of the figures of the dancers as they 
glided to and fro. Of course it all seemed to 
him very much as it would to somebody shut 
out of Paradise, and gazing curious and wist- 
ful on the happy people inside. 

Dick was now about three miles from the 
hotel. He intended to pass this night, where 
he had the previous one, among a group of 
pines less than two miles further on; he would 
thus have only a short cut through the woods 
to the railroad in the early morning. 

It was astill, perfect midsummer night, with 
a full moon overhead, and silver beams work- 
ing wonderful magic with the pines and cedars, 
and quivering in strange, broken, poetic lights 
on the brown earth, and the old gray mosses, 
and mighty boles of the trees. The sentiment 
and beauty of the night found some crevice in 
Dick’s soul wide enough to enter, for, as he 
went through the forest, he felt softer and hap- 
pier than he ever remembered doing in his life 
before. 

There came to him sudderly the sound of 
heavy feet, of loud voices, of coarse, half- 
dranken laughter. Dick recognized the tones 
ina moment. Among various squads of work- 
men hanging around the hotel that night, he 
had observed three who were generally seen 
together when they were off work. They were 
among the hardest and lowest of the hands. 
They drank, and swore, and told coarse stories 
in each other’s company. The only bond which 
could hold such men together must be some 
villainy. 

Dick Worrell knew by their voices that the 
men a little way behind him were more or less 
intoxicated. If they did not want to see him, 
he reasoned, they would not hesitate to handle 
him roughly. He was not really afraid of them, 
for he was used to rude and hard companion- 
ship; but he was not himself in a mood for the 
society of these men. He concluded to avoid 
them. 

A few feet further on, and right in Dick’s 
path, was a little opening among the trees, and 
on the left a shelving bank. The descent was 
only a few feet at most. Dick hurried to it, 
plunged down, and in an instant lay curled up 
like a dark, round bail in the deep shadow of 
the bank. No human being could have sus- 
pected his proximity. 

In a few moments the men came along, loud 
and excited. When they reached the opening, 
close to where Dick lay, the triostopped. They 
held a consultation there for the next fifteen 
minutes. Their voices took on a lower, more 
threatening key, but Dick, lying below, let no 
word escape his sharpened ears. When they 
moved on again, the boy had learned something 
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whic. made his eyes start, large and wild, like 
a terrified animal’s ; but he knew also that had 
those men been aware of his vicinity, his life 
would not have been worth a moment’s pur- 
chase. 

And now, sitting in the forest clearing, with 
the morning light and-dews sparkling all 
around him, the talk which he had heard the 
night but one before came up suddenly to Dick 
Worrell. Indeed, it had hardly been out of his 
thoughts since that time. He had spent the 
last night in the woods, and come up early to 
the hotel because he had a suspicion that 
young Terry would set out that morning on his 
errand. Dick had spent his last sixpence on 
his breakfast at a little shed half a mile below, 
where they sold hot coffee and sandwiches. 
But these Dick Worrell was quite used to, tak- 
ing his breakfast without the ghost of an idea 
where his dinner was to come from. 

But the thought of that strange midnight 
discovery had a new meaning to Dick Worrell 
now. It came closer to him than it had done 
before. It seemed to affect him with a sort of 
personal interest as he sat there, working his 
miserable old shoes in the wet grass. He 
spread out the five-dollar bill on his knee; he 
smoothed the corners carefully, and all the 
time the sweet voice of the lady was in his ears, 
and the lovely face, with the smile and the pity 
in its eyes, was shining before him. 

And she loved the man who rode off that 
morning into the woods, with his proud head 
and his gay air, little dreaming what awaited 
him. If he should never come back again—if 
some terrible thing happened to him, it would 
hurt her terribly—it might break her heart— 
the heart of the lady who had been so kind to 
him. How she had looked at him, and smiled 
when she put the money into his dirty hand ! 
That way of hers made the gift seem a great 
deal more and nicer. 

That was the way Dick’s thoughts went in 
his dull but roused brain, and then he wished 
young Terry had not gone off that morning ; 
he wished there had been somebody at hand to 
whisper a warning in his ear. It might not 
be too late now if only there were somebody to 
follow and tell him; but then nobody knew in 
all the wide world, nobody but himself—Dick 
Worrell. 

Then, in a flash, the boy sprang to his feet, 
crumbling the money in his hand. It had come 
to him as though it had flashed through the air, 
that he could go around by the river road, ford 
one or two creeks that lay between, watch for 
young Terry on his return at least half a mile 
above the pool, tell him there was danger ahead, 
and, if he valued his life, he had better turn 





his herse round, strike at once for the well- 
travelled mountain road, and make his way 
back to the hotel. All this could be done; if 
he set out at once, it would be possible for Dick 
Worrell to do it. 

As he thought of that, the boy’s breath came 
hard; he set his jaws tightly together. 
**Tain’t none of my business,’’ he broke out, 
sharply ; ‘‘I don’t care what becomes of that 
feller! He wouldn’t think I was good enough 
to wipe his old shoes on if I lay in his path. 
Let him go, I say, with his grand airs and his 
fine clothes! It’s nothin’ to me if he does get 
a bullet somewhere inside o’ his dainty skin !’’ 

That was what Dick Worrell said out loud 
to the air and the trees and God’s blessed sun- 
shine. 

‘*But the lady—the lady with the sweet 
face and the soft words who gave you the 
money ; the lady who loves that man; you do 
care what happens to her, Dick. You would 
like to save him for her sake; you would 
always like to think you had done her that 
service.”’ 

This is what a low, soft voice said somewhere 
in a deep-hidden corner of the heart of Dick 
Worrell. 

He walked up and down the clearing with 
an uneertain gait; his thoughts were busy 
within him; he worked his fingers together, 
he winked his light eyes with their short, red 
lashes. At last he broke out again: ‘* Nobody 
but a fool thinks o’ mindin’ drunken fellers’ 
talk. Next mornin’ the whole three couldn’t 
a told one word they said that night, when 
they was all a little high with whiskey. Their 
threats was all moonshine, anyhow. The fel- 
ler ll go and come without a scratch, and not 
thank anybody for meddlin’ with him.’’ 

And then a voice in the air, or in the boy’s 
soul, answered again: ‘‘ You know better, 
Dick! You know those men were in deadly 
earnest that night! You heard them swear 
their oath, and you know what it meant, and 
that they will keep it! They mean to waylay 
young Terry down there by Shadow Pool. They 
will rob him; they are the most desperate fel- 
lows in the whole gang; they will go armed. 
If it comes toa tussle between them, they ’ll 
make short work of his life.’’ 

And then Dick stood still, with a sullen, 
doubtful look on his face, and again he held 
up the five dollars before his greedy eyes. He 
knew what was in that money—ah, didn’t he! 
What visions rose before him of hot, juicy 
meats, and fresh, young vegetables, and white, 
crisp rolls, and smoking apple pie. They made 
his mouth water, and his half-starved stomach 
crave and hanker. Ah, if the proud young 
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rider galloping along the country roads that 
morning, and seeing all the way the lovely 
face that had smiled down on him that last 
moment before he dashed into the woods—if 
the fair young girl up there at the hotel covld 
have divined what was going on in the brain 
under that bristling hair, in the heart under 
that ragged coat—if they two could have had 
some prescience of the truth ! 

But how could they dream, in their own 
proud security and happiness, of the fate that 
was hanging on Dick Worrell’s decision, on 


some newly roused forces in his soul and con- | 


science—forces against which all his appetites, 
all the training and habits of his life pulled 
and clamored. 

It was a mighty struggle. Great beads of 
sweat stood on the boy’s dirty temples as he 
paced up and down the short, green grass, 
from which the hot summer sun was rapidly 
drinking up the dews. 

Two paths stretched from opposite sides of 
the clearing. The one on the right led down 
to the railroad. That on the left—a mere bri- 
dle path—making a wide circuit through the 
woods, was the one Dick must take if he went 
to seek young Terry. 

Three or four times the boy turned to the 
path on the right, once with swift, determined 


steps he fairly entered it; then he came back | 


again with nervous, uncertain movements, 
glancing doubtfully and half angrily toward 
the bridle-path on his left. But at last he stood 
still in the heart of the clearing. His whole 
form straightened, his face brightened into a 
clear, bright resolute expression, which nobody 
had ever seen in the face of Dick Worrell. He 
spoke out in a loud, defiant voice, the nobler 
self that he had never dreamed of before rising 
suddenly, and with a mighty effort above the 
lower one that sank cowering and baffled away : 
“Jest you git out! I’m goin’ after that feller, 
I am! I’ll ketch him afore he gits to the 
pool, and give him warnin’ in the nick 0’ time. 
That lady ain’t give me this five dollars and 
smiled and spoke and looked at me as she did 
for nothin’.’’ 

And with these words Dick Worrell turned 
and struck swiftly into the bridle-path on his 
left. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue sun had gone down behind the moun- 
tains, and the summer air was full of the soft, 
brown twilight, when a horse and rider came 
dashing gallantly down the lonely road. A 
small hamlet lay several miles to the north, 


| while in the opposite direction the hotel might 
| be reached with an hour’s hard riding. 
| The road, though a shorter one than the 
| ordinary highway, was very little travelled. 
Jack Terry, however, was in too great a hurry 
not to take the shorter cut. His errand had 
| been successful, and he had closed a bargain 
| that day for the old historic Dutch clock and 
| arm-chair. 

The young man, as he galloped along in the 
gathering twilight, hummed to himself some 
old gay German air he used to sing at the Uni- 
versity. He had almost reached a bend in the 
road, not more than half a mile above Shadow 
Pool, when his horse shied suddenly. The 
next instant young Terry discovered a small, 
shabbily dressed figure standing in the narrow 
| path, and signing him to stop. There was 
| something weird in the whole aspect of that 
| solitary creature standing in the lonely road. 

How did he get there? Had he sprung sud- 
denly into life from the underbrush around ? 
These thoughts flashed across the rider as 
| he reined in his startled steed. In an instant 
the boy came close to the animal, and Jack 
| Terry’s handsome black eyes took in the brick- 
| colored hair, the tanned, freckled face. But 
he could see for all that the boy was pale, and 
that he was trembling with excitement. 
| “What is it that you want with me ?”’ asked 
| the young man. 


| “I’ve been watchin’ for you a long time,’’ 
answered the boy, in a rapid, breathless sort 
of tone. ‘‘’Tain’t safe for you te keep any far- 
| ther on this road! You’d better turn right 
| about and gallop to the open highway as hard 
as them horse’s legs’ll carry you.’ And, 
| while he spoke, the boy glanced with watchful, 
| seared eyes toward the bend from which the 
road sloped straight toward Shadow Pool. 
Young Terry’s first thought was that. the 
creature must be insane, yet when the boy 
| looked up at him again with steady honest 
gaze that suspicion vanished. 

**Do you mean to say I am in danger, that 
any harm will come to me if I keep on this 
road ?’’? asked young Terry, in a tone full of 
amazed bewilderment. 

**Yes; that is jest what I’m here to say,’’ 
answered the boy, in a low voice, but with 
some life-and-death earnestness which carried 
conviction with it; ‘‘ I don’t want to tell tales 
on anybody,’’ continued Dick, with some dim 
sense of loyalty to his own class, *‘ but if you 
keep on to Shadow Pool, you ll never be likely 
to get beyond it. There’s danger there,”’ 
dropping his voice. ‘‘’Tain’t safe even here. 
You better get back to the highway, as ! said, 
quicker than a shot-gun.”’ 
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Young Terry glanced up the road. The | 
evening shadows were blurring all the varied 
forest greens. He remembered that he was 
unarmed, and miles from any human habita- 
tion. If any peril lurked for him ahead, he | 
was in no way prepared to meet it, and utterly | 
beyond the reach of human aid. He was brave, | 
almost to recklessness; but a sudden, cold 
shudder crept along his nerves as he gianced 
up that wild, lonely, darkening road, with the 
nameless peril lurking a little way off. Swiftly, | 
and with a blind sort of instinct, he wheeled 
his horse around, then, in the very act of start- 
ing off, he turned suddenly to the boy and 
asked: ‘‘Whoare you? Whatis your name?”’ | 
The speaker’s voice, unconsciously to himself, 
had taken the bey’s low, rapid tene. 

“Dick Worrell; I’ve been doin’ jobs down 
on the railroad.’’ 

“What made you take all this trouble to 
warn me ?’’ 

“‘T seen you as you started off this mornin’ 
from the hotel, I knew then you was likely to 
meet with foul play afore you got back. But 
there was a lady there who spoke to me and— 
and—was very kind,”’ stammered poor Dick, | 
flushing among his freckles; ‘‘ She was the one | 
who came out to bid you good-by. I knew 
she’d be sorry if any harm came to you, and 
so I thought [’d be in time and give you a 
warnin’.”’ 

‘*But how did you get here, and how will 
you get back?’’ asked Jack Terry, and the 
strong young fellow’s heart throbbed like a 
woman’s at his ribs, and he could not tell 
whether it was for fear or for what the boy had 
told him of Edith Hale. 

‘*T shall get back again through the forest. 
That’s how I came. You’d better be off, sir,’’ 
said the boy, and, with another scared glance 
at the bend, he slunk back into the shadows 
of the woods. 

Once headed for the highway, horse and 
rider tore along the three miles of forest road 
which lay between. The man almost fancied 
he heard the deadly shout of pursuers behind 
him, but not a hair of his head had been 
harmed when he galloped into the broad high- 
way where the scattered farm-houses rose at 
no remote intervals. 

That night Jack Terry and Edith Hale 
walked alone together among the pleasant 
paths of the wide grounds in whose centre the 
hotel rose wide and stately. It was the love- 
liest of moonlight evenings. The silver lights 
and the black shadows wrought a wonderful 
tapestry for their feet. The great mountains 
rose around them, solemn, transfigured, ideal in 
that picturesque moonlight. In the stiilness 
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and the beauty, the hearts of the man and 
the woman leaned to each other. After some 
bright, varied talk, a little silence fell, and 
when the young man broke it, he spoke in a 
grave tone; he related to his amazed listener 
the strange rencounter which had taken place 
half a mile above Shadow Pool. He had not 


| the faintest doubt that some terrible peril 
| menaced him a little further on, and that he 


probably should never have reached the hotel 
alive if he had not been met and warned in 
that mysterious fashion by the boy who had in 
some unaccountable way learned of his danger. 

Young Terry had not reached the end of his 
story before the roses fell from Edith Hale’s 


| cheeks, and left her white as a wraith. She 


shivered in every limb. Quite forgetful of her- 
self, she caught hold of her companion’s arm. 
In the silver moonlight he saw the beautiful 
eyes shining upon him filled with an awful 
terror. 

‘*Somebody may have meant to kill you, 
Jack Terry !’’ she cried, in a voice sharp with 
fear and horror. ‘‘ You might never have come 
back again.’ 

When he saw that white face, when he heard 
those tones of passionate fear, the heart of Jack 
Terry quivered within him. The time had 
come for which he had long waited—yet he 
never once thought of that—indeed, he was 
hardly conscious of what he did as he laid his 
strong hand on Edith’s small one, and, looking 
in her seared eyes, said in a brave, solemn, 
tender voiee :— 

“Should you have greatly cared, Edith, if 
the worst had happened—if I had never come 
back.”’ 

The truth forced itself from her woman’s 
heart to her lips before she had time to pause 
or think. 

**O, Jack!’’ she cried, ‘‘if you had never 
come back it would have killed me!” 

And then—and then—oh, my reader, you 
can imagine what followed here so much better 
than I can tell it. 

Some time afterward Jack Terry took up his 
story again. No wonder Edith Hale was trans- 
fixed with amazement, when she came to learn 
her share in the mystery of his ride. In an 
instant all her interview with Dick Worrell 
that morning flashed up to her. When she 
was calm enough, she related the whole inter- 
view to young Terry, who hardly breathed 
while he listened ; when she was quite through 
he said to her :— 

‘“‘Ah, Edith, I owe my salvation this day to 
your tender heart, to your kindly impulse, to 
your thought and care for that boy! I see it 
all now. Thank God—oh, thank God!” 
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‘*Yes, thank God!’’ she said, softly, and 
there were tears in the eyes of the man and 
woman. 

The next forenoon Jack Terry drove over to 
the railroad. Imperatively as business sum- 
moned him to New York, he was resolved to 
stay another day at the Catskills. He was 
also determined to clear up the dark mystery 
of the day before, and there was nothing which 
he and his betrothed were not ready to do to 
advance the fortunes of the boy to whom both 
owed so great a debt. 

After a long search young Terry came on 
Dick Worrell, who was helping some of the 
men in carrying loads and laying s'eepers. 

The boy was greatly surprised on seeing 
young Terry again. He had no idea that he 
had done any particularly praiseworthy act, 
and never dreamed of thanks or reward. 

Dick was rather shy at first. He had a feel- 
ing that he might get himself into trouble— 
that he might in some way be implicated in 
the projected crime which he had discovered, 
and he resolved that nothing should tempt 
him to betray the men whose dark secret he 
had so strangely learned. 

It was with a good deal of difficulty that 
young Terry at last prevailed on the boy to jump 
into the buggy with him and drive back to the 
hotel. It was doubtful whether Dick would 
ever have consented to go if the gentleman had 
not assured him that the young lady who gave 
him the five dollars would be bitterly disap- 
pointed if he returned without him. 

During the drive back, however, Dick’s 
shyness vanished a good deal under the mag- 
netism of young Terry’s manner; but neither 
alluded to what had happened the day before. 

So once more, ragged, dirty, awkward, and 
half-scared Dick Worrell stood before Edith 
Hale. This time young Terry led the boy 
straight to her apartments in the hotel. 

Nothing could exceed Dick’s amazement at 
the young lady’s greeting. She held his hard 
hand in her soft palms, her lips quivered, her 
blue eyes shone on him through a mist of tears 
as she thanked him for the brave, generous 
deed he had done for her sake. 

The gentleman, the lady, the boy were all 
alone. I cannot attempt to relate here all that 
took place in that interview. Had not young 
Terry’s questions been powerfully seconded by 
Edith’s entreaties, he would not have succeeded 
in drawing from Dick, as he did at last, the 
whole truth regarding what he had overheard 
that night in the forest. 

The boy’s lips, however, once unsealed, he 
seemed to forget himself as he lived over the 
whole scene, he repeated the very words of the 





ruffians as he heard them that night while he 
1ay motionless and breathless beneath the bank, 
and the villains over his head matured their 
plans. 

Young Terry shuddered, and Edith turned 
pale and sick as they listened to Dick’s story. 
The boy had exacted a pledge that his informa- 
tion should not be used against the scoundrels. 
It was a relief to Jack to hear that they had dis- 
appeared that morning from the gang of work- 
man, and vanished no one knew whither. 
Perhaps they were haunted by a vague fear 
that some one had an inkling of their projected 
crime. 

At last Dick came to his struggle in the pine- 
clearing. That vivid memory took possession 
of him. He forgot everything else—he lived 
it all over again ; he told it in his simple, dra- 
matic way ; but I doubt whether any eloquence 
could have lent to his story a deeper fervor, a 
more touching pathos. When he was through, 
the soft-hearted woman and the brave-souled 
man who listened to Dick Worrell could alike 
hardly see him for their tears. 

But the roses came back in loveliest glowing 
red to Edith’s cheeks when, in the course of 
the boy’s narrative, he repeated, in his honest, 
blundering fashion, the talk he had overheard 
between the newly married pair while they 
stood gazing at Edith as she watched young 
Terry ride off that morning. Dick thought the 
gentleman enjoyed that part of the story amaz- 
ingly. But for Dick Worrell the greatest aston- 
ishment was yet to come! Before that inter- 
view was over, he was offered a situation as 
errand-boy in the banker’s office. Young Terry 
actually offered to take him back with him to 
the city, furnish him with a new suit of clothes, 
find him a boarding place, and instal him in 
his new duties at once. 

Between his amazement and delight on hear- 
ing this offer, poor Dick found it impossible to 
utter a word. His lips trembled, and there was 
a big lump in his throat. 

Edith Hale laid her white fingers tenderly 
on the coarse, bristling hair. 

** Never mind the words, Dick,” said the sweet 
voice of the lovely woman, ‘‘ you shall have a 
good time in the world yet. You have done a 
brave, generous deed. You have shown there 
is some good stuff in you. We shall never for- 
get what we owe you, and we shall see that 
you have a chance to grow up into a true, 
honest man ; and it all comes—you must never 
forget that—of the resolve you came to at last 
in the Pine Clearing.’’ 
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THE ARTIST’S RUSE. 


BY ALLEYNE BARRY. 








**Kirry, Kitty, once for all, why will you per- 
sist in tormenting me so?’’ 

The young lady addressed opened wide her 
blue eyes, looking up into her cousin’s hand- 
some face with an air of surprise, as she an- 
swered :— 

‘Why, Helen, so long as it is truth which 
torments you, I fear J cannot help it.’’ 

‘But it is not truth, it shall not be truth; 
and you know it very well, if you have any 
faith in my word. For have I not repeatedly 
avowed my intention never to marry Philip 
Thornton? And you know— 

‘When a woman will, she will, 
You may depend on’t; 
But when she won’t, she won’t, 
And there ’s an end on‘t.’”’ 

*‘Ah, Helen, I know you % very determined ; 
but that rule is not infallible, and you may yet 
claim a woran’s privilege of changing her mind. 
I cannet believe that you will fly in the face of 
your uncle’s will, which is so munificent in its 
bequest to you, provided you will consent to 
wed his nephew.”’ 

**Yes, but I will, Kitty. Pleasant as this 
wealth would be to me, I will relinquish all the 
broad estates, the loved home of my forefath- 
ers, where my own happy childhood was passed, 
and go out into the world,.as many have done 
before, to wage the battle Fite alone. Selfish 
old man! how dare he impose such conditions ! 
Ah, Kitty, do not reprove me! I have no pa- 
tience to revere the memory of one who would 
seek to fetter a woman’s happiness in bonds so 
distasteful to her.”’ 

‘*But then, Helen, think of Philip’s future 
—the brilliant prospects that are opening before 
him. Already he has achieved a reputation 
that will yield him riches in time to come. I 
remember to have heard you say that, in case 
of necessity, you might be influenced by such 
considerations.’’ 

Be ve aps Heaven forgive the mercenary 
thought !Q7I tell you, Kitty, in the face of a 
hundred wills, I’ll never marry Philip Thorn- 
ton. Bah! the very name is odious.” 

‘‘And when you meet papa to-morrow, whom, 
as executor, this matter closely concerns, will 
you tell him the same, as your final decision ?”’ 

** Yes, Kitty.’’ 

**O Helen! Philip Thornton —the playmate 
of your youth —has not forgotten his old pen- 
chant for his wilful Nell. He has attained a 
glorious manhood now, and waits to cast at her 
feet a true and honest love. And will you fling 





it from you as something unworthy your royal 
acceptance ?’’ 

‘* Bah, Kitty! don’t talk of things so_utterly 
beyond your comprehension. Phil was all well 
enough to romp with ages- ago; but,-as a-lover, 
well—that is quite another thing. So, please 
dismiss thescheme from your mind as altogether 
impracticable.”’ 

‘‘Alas!’’ thought Kitty, tears shining in her 
sympathetic eyes; ‘‘poor fellow! Can she 
have bestowel her affections elsewhere, or is it 
only caprice that prompts her to such a course ?”” 

Yes, Helen-Forrest Vere had bestowed her 
affections, but not upon any actual person. 
She was even now worshipping’an ideal — the 
perfection of which had never come under her 
mortal vision. And she meant to find it though 
she should search the wide world over. She 
was_ a proud, beautiful girl, noble in person, 
and exalted in mind, and within a year she 
would come of age. Owing all allegiance to 
Kitty Overton’s father, as her guardian, there 
was this.one condition of the will which she 
meant to dispute; and dispute it she did, when 
she met the old. gentleman in his library the 
following morning. 

‘* suppose you have duly weighed the mat- 
ter of the reversion—which gives the whole 
estate tothe nephew, Philip Thornton — have 
you, Helen ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir; and it does not change my mind 
one particle. Philip is welcome to Forrest Hall 
and the heritage of my ancestors.”’ 

How scornfuily the proud lip curled! But 
Mr. Overton sighed to think of the injunctions 
of the dead squire unfulfilled. However, he 
graciously granted permission to.Helen that she - 
and Kitty should make a yisit to some friends 
in Hartford. : 

‘*T am rejoiced at one. thing, my_dear,’’ said 
old Mr. Overton, as Helen was leaving the 
room ; ‘your perverseness will not bring you 
to want.’’ 

‘*No; thanks to my dear mother—whom no 
selfish ends could influence —J am well pro- 
vided for also.’’ 

Everything was agreeably planned; and, as 
the young ladies were starting om their jour- 
ney, Kitty found opportunity to whisper to her 
father :— 

‘*T will do all-I can to bring about a revolu- 
tion of ideas, papa; you know there remain 
ten months yet_before Nell reaches her major- 
ity; and, ere that-time, some- skilful maneuvre 
may make her change her mind.’’ 

‘*Good luck to you, then,”’ said he, with a 
sly twinkle in his eye, as he kissed them both 
and handed them into the carriage. 

So they went away; but from that visit 
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Helen did not come back to her guardian’s 
home. Some friends, who were going to travel 
on the continent of Europe, had invited her to 
make one of their party; and so, ignoring the 
grand old estate down at Forrest Hall, waiting 
only for the word that should install her as its 
mistress, she was going abroad. 

The holidays came, and Helen was at Rome. 
The ideal hero had not yet presented himself; 
but, so far from giving up the chase, Helen felt 
confident that the world must contain such a 
being as she had pictured to herself—and time 
would show. 

The fame of a young artist who had made 
the seven-hilled city his abiding place was 
ereating quite a furore among people of esthetic 
tastes; and, a few faint rumblings having 
reached her ears, Helen determined to sit to 
him for a portrait—which was to be preggnted 
to Kitty, who had long pleaded for one. 

‘*How delighted she will be! Let us go at 
once, Mrs. Irwin, and test for ourselves the 
abilities of this genius.”’ 

They found the celebrity—Signor Torrentino 
—in his studio, before his easel, from which he 
rose graciously to receive them; not the tradi- 
tional artist, thin and lank, the ideal and in- 
tellectual overruling all claims of the physical 
in his nature, but a handsome young fellow, 
with a rich, brunette complexion —a true Ital- 
ian in appearance, the splendor of his dark, 
glowing eyes looking out from under the shadow 
of fringing lash and scarlet, drooping /ez. 

‘* What a magnificent creature !’’ was Helen’s 
mental ejaculation. 

** We shall depend upon yon, Signor, to make 
my friend Miss Forrest’s picture something 
quite out of the common,’’ was Mrs. Irwin’s 
instruction. 

Torrentino bowed, and, looking attentively at 
Helen in her splendid beauty, begged that the 
matter might be left to him altogether. 

**You are an American, Miss Forrest,’’ he 
said. 

‘*How do you know that?’’ she asked, 
naively. 

‘* By a certain je ne sais quoi—which Ameri- 
can ladies carry with them. I am seldom mis- 
taken. I know so well the residents of the 
New World.”’ 

Helen was about to question him further, 
when they were interrupted by the entrance of 
two young men—friends of the artist. They 
were both Americans—Helen was convinced of 
that; and there was something so familiar in 
the features of one of them that she started 
visibly—and Torrentino’s eyes were furtively 
watching her. As Mrs. Irwin had come thither 
solely upon business, she drew Helen away; 


and Torrentino thought, as he followed them to 
the door, and saw them descend the narrow 
staircase, that all the sunlight and beauty of 
the place had gone with them. But they were 
to return the following day, and so the painter 
comforted himself; and on his way back to his 
friends he picked up a delicate wisp of cam- 
bric, sweetly perfumed. 

‘*She must have dropped it,’’ he thought; 
and, upon examination, found, exquisitely 
wrought in one corner, the initials H. F. V. 
His face flushed and paled by turns. 

‘*What can it mean?’’ said he; continuing, 
after a little thought, “it is a strange coinci- 
dence, and nothing more.’’ 

But he hid away the mute token, assuming 
an air of indifference as he re-entered his studio. 

**You were a long time parting with your 
friends, Torrentino,’’? said one of the young 
men, in a jocose manner. ‘‘ And no wonder— 
she has a rare beauty, and would make an ex- 
quisite model for the new St. Catherine which 
you are ordered to paint for the great cathedral 
at Naples.’’ 

Torrentino started, and bit his lip. 

**Ah, I have divined your purpose, then !’’ 
said Thornton. ‘Well, if you follow it up, 
transferring, with faithful accuracy, your sub- 
ject to the canvas, giving to the fair saint her 
proper sarroundings, your fortune is made, oll 
fellow.’’ 

** Leave it to me, Thornton,’’ answered Tor- 
rentino; ‘‘and if, at the appointed time, my 
brush has not served me well, and my St. 
Catherine does not bear the palm, you shall 
have my Raffaelo—the picture you have coveted 
so long.”’ : 

“Done!” said Thornton. ‘When will you 


F begin i 


** Immediately ; to-day,’’ said the artist, with 
a gay smile, already preparing his canvas and 
colors. 

Days, weeks passed, and Helen’s sittings in 
Torrentino’s studio were still continued, but 
always in the presence of Mrs. Irwin. Neither 
seemed to weary as the days succeeded each 
other; and Helen, from her post of observa- 
tion, studying the artist’s nature, thdught that 
some new and happy phase was being con- 
stantly revealed to her. And Torrentino had 
bent all his energies upon the portrait and that 
other—the St. Catherine—which, without Hel- 
en’s knowledge, he was painting after the ex- 
quisite model. Finally, the last sitting was 
over, and Helen withdrew, taking her farewell 
of Torrentino’s studio with a sigh. The por- 
trait was not quite finished—there were a few 
last touches to be given—but the artist, how- 





ever he might have wished it otherwise, was 
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too honorable to require her presence when it 
was no longer necessary. 

*©You shall see it in a few days, Miss For- 
rest,’’? he said, his hand trembling, as he coy- 
ered the canvas; and she saw it, looking away 
from him, as she felt the tell-tale flush that 
stole into her cheek. 

‘* We shall see you at our hotel in that time, 
I trust, Signor ?’’ said Mrs. Irwin; and he ac- 
quiesced with a politeness that the lady thought 
bordered upon indifference. 

But he did call; and, though Mrs. Irwin sat 
with them, Helen received nearly all his atten- 
tion. There was no mistaking his manner to- 
wards her; and though it was but a smothered 
admiration he felt for her, still it was manifest 
in his every act. He came often to the hotel 
in the Via della after the portrait had 
been finished and set up in Mrs. Irwin’s parlor 
for exhibition to a few friends ere it should be 
shipped to its prospective owner. And often 
his friend Thornton accompanied him, much to 
Helen’s disgust. 

One day he came to ask that the ladies would 
accompany him to a competitive examination 
of paintings, to take place at the gallery of one 
Count Gambetta. 

** My friend Mr. Thornton seconds the invi- 
tation, and we trust you will accept.’’ 

‘*T am not sure but that information will in- 
cline me to refuse, signor,’’ said Helen, leaning 
upon her friend’s piano. 

‘““Why should it?’’ asked Torrentino, his 
glowing eyes fixed upon her beautiful face. 
"“T am not disposed to favor your friend. 
From the hour when I first saw him, I have 
been prejudiced against him. I have seen his 
fave somewhere before, and then, he bears the 
same name as one whom, for years, I have 
taught myself to hate. 
upon me, signor; I will accompany you.’’ 

A scarlet flush had overspread his face as 
she was speaking ; but he bent low, expressing 
his thanks, and took his leave. Just then 
the mail came in, and there was a letter from 
Kitty Overton’s father, bringing painful re- 
minders. 

“You will doubtless meet Philip Thornton 
in Rome, about the 15th proximo. And, Helen, 
you’d better reconsider his case, for your re- 
gret will last you a lifetime, if you decide un- 
favorably to him. Let your better nature pre- 
vail—pleading for the boy-lover who was once 
so welcome a companion.”’’ 

Helen flung the letter from her with a 
smothered epithet of detestation. 

‘“‘T can manage my own affairs—now more 
than ever am I disposed to look unfavorably 
upon Philip Thornton. The 15th, and this is 








But you may depend | 





the 12th! How shall I pass the trying or- 
deal ?”’ . 

A few days passed, and they were in the 
splendid gallery inspecting the pictures. The 
young widow was escorted by Thornton, while 
Helen, exciting many comments upon her 
beauty, followed on the artist’s arm. Torren- 
tine seemed strangely confused as they ap- 
proached a certain spot where a group of per- 
sons were gathered outside the rail, intent upon 
examining a picture—what, they could not see 
just yet. But there was speedily a buzz and 
murmur, through which Helen caught the 
words ‘‘ Torrentino, the artist !’’ And then there 
were strange looks fixed upon her, as the ranks 
parted, and Torrentino’s St. Catherine burst 
upon their view. 

How he watched her face now, as it paled 
and flushed alternately—and through her red, 
parted lips the breath came quick and fast! It 
was an hour of triumph for Torrentino, for he 
knew he had succeeded. But for her, pride and 
joy were mingled with pain, as she looked upon 
the great masterpiece of art, and saw herself 
imaged in the likeness of a saint. With low 
tones, almost choked by emotion, and tear- 
blinded eyes, when she had looked her full, 
she reached forth her hand to him, saying :— 

‘*Take me away.’’ 

And they were soon on their way back to 
the hotel—by some means, unconscious of the 
fact that Thornton and Mrs. Irwin were not 
following. It may have been strategy that led 
‘Thornton to begin upon the other side of the gal- 
lery, where he and his fair widow might inspect 
the paintings, coming to Torrentino’s among the 
last. At all events, when Helen arrived at 
home she found herself alone with the artist. 

‘* How could you?’’ she asked, ‘* how could 
you dare to put my poor face into your picture ?”’ 
And, turning her beautiful eyes upon him, he 


| was constrained to tell the truth. 


**How could I!’’ he said, and his words 
were full of an eloquence that few rhetoricians 
ever acquire; ‘‘ because to me, that face and 
form are the embodiment and realization of all 
grace and purity and beauty ; because from the 
first hour when you lighted my poor studio with 
your presence, I have dared to love you.” 

Helen covered her face with her hands for a 
moment, and then, looking up, said :— 

** T have astory to tell you, Signor Torrentino : 
What do you think of a man who could die 
peacefully in his bed, knowing that he had 
doomed a helpless girl to a marriage against 
which every feeling of her nature rebelled ? 
Would it not be a cruel—an inhuman thing ?’’ 

Torrentino smiled and inclined his head. 

‘* Tam that girl, my friend, forfeiting a great 
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inheritance by my disobedience. And in a day | 
or so, on the 15th, my uncle writes me that I 
am to meet Philip Thornton here. But I am 
firm in my determination, I will never marry | 
him.”’ 

‘*The 15th did you say? Why, that is to- | 
day.” 

‘You are right; I had nearly forgotten, 
and’’— 

But she was interrupted by the entrance of | 
a servant, bringing Philip Thornton’s card. 

‘*Oh, what shall I do?’’ cried Helen, ‘ Sig- 
nor, help me! help me, I entreat you! I can- 
not meet this man !”’ 

Her white hands were outstretched to him | 
pleadingly, and Torrentino, his manner more 
impassioned than ever, clasped them in his | 

| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


own. 

‘*Helen,’’ said he, ‘‘ we love each other. I 
know your heart, let no conventionalities stand | 
between us. Fly with me to the embassy, 
where we shall find a priest.”’ 

Helen was richly dressed, and had not yet 
removed her hat. A few moments of hesitation, 
deliberation, and then, accepting Torrentino’s 
arm, she passed with him down the stair-case, 
and, regardless of Mr. Philip Thornton, waiting 
patiently behind them, they were soon hurry- 
ing along to the embassy, where, everything 
having been prepared, they were duly mar- 
ried. 

At the close of the ceremony, the recorder’s | 
book was presented for their signatures. Tor- 
rentino wrote first, and then, Helen, in a little 
flutter, took the pen in her trembling hands, 
and hastily scrawled her name beneath :— 

** Helen Forrest Vere.”’ 

Then she started back, almost fainting at 
what she saw; for, above her own name, stood 
in bold characters that of her new-made hus- 
band :— 

‘* Poinip RayNsDALE THornTon.’’ 

‘*What does it mean?’’ she half gasped ; 
and, half frightened at her bewildered look, he 
drew her away, and entering the carriage, still 
waiting for them, they were driven back to the 
hotel, just at the time when Thornton and Mrs. 
Irwin were about starting from the gallery. 

‘* Will you forgive me, Helen, the deception 
I have practised upon you? I knew some time 
ago that you were my promised wife, but you 
were unaware that I was the obnoxious indi- 
vidual whom you, for so long a time, have 
striven to hate.’’ 

‘**T do not understand it. If Philip Thornton, 
my boy friend, and Signor Torrentino are one 
and the same, I cannot account for the change 
that has taken place.’’ She seemed dazed. 


| employed the servant to do that work. 


| only, and Uncle Overton helped me. 





‘‘It is time’s work, my darling, fourteen 





years have passed since we parted at Forrest 
Hall, and one cannot always remain a child.”’ 

‘*But who was the Philip Thornton whose 
card was sent in to me?’’ she asked. 

He laughed heartily. 

**O, Nell! that was a part of my ruse. I 
I knew 
so well that you were to be won by strategy 
I am the 
Philip Thornton who was to call on the 15th.. 
I did so, and Helen, you are mine. Do you for- 
give me ?’’ 

.She was compelled to acknowledge him victor, 
and rose gracefully to. receive the congratul:- 
tions of Mrs. Irwin and Charlie Thornton, the 
latter a distant relative of the Veres, whom 
Helen had known long ago in the happy days 
at Forrest Hall, known and forgotten. He and 


| Philip had resembled each other very much in 


their childhood, and one had not changed like 
the other, so that Helen thought she recognized 
the Thornton features in Torrentino’s friend 
when she first saw him. 

Soon they all returned home, where the 
artist’s fame had preceded him, and there 
were great merry-makings at Forrest Hall, 
where a copy of the St. Catherine was set up, 
the original remaining in its appointed niche 
in the Neapolitan Cathedral. 

The Overton’s had their wish—the dead 
squire’s injunctions not remaining unfulfilled. 
And Helen, in her happy after-life with the 
long-despised Philip, never had cause to regret 
the artist’s ruse. 


———— _~-e___—_ 


THE STRENGTH OF THE FLOWER. 





BY MARION COUTHOUY. 





Waen through the forest sweeps an April storm, 
Filling the streams, before the summer’s drouth, 
With showers that gather from the rainy south, 

Borne on a wind that gushes strong and warm, 

Then bend and toss and strain the strong old trees! 
But in a nook that guards her tender grace, 
Unhurt, the violet lifts her gentle face, 

Alike in rushing storm or lingering breeze. 

So, maid, when through my life the tempest rings, 
Ali my fair growths are perilled, save one flower, 
Rich seented, pure, within my heart’s deep bower, 

Outlasting many violets—many springs ! 

That tiower is love for thee—first, dearest, best ! 
A changeless bloom that smiles within my breast. 








Vanity is our dearest weakness in more 
senses than one; a man will sacrifice every- 
thing, and starve out all his other inclinations, 
to keep alive that one. 
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JACK’S PONY. 





BY ADDIE F. VAN K. 





‘*PLorencE will play with the boys,’’ Mrs. 
O’Shanauran had said, when her daughter was 
bidding good-by to the units and walking into 
the tens—‘‘ will play with the boys, so we call 
her Jack.”’ 

The name had stuck to her ever since, and 
suited her right well. She made one mild pro- 
test when she left school—did up her back hair 
and let down her back breadths. 

‘*Boys,’’ she said, as she stood leaning 
against her horse one morning, preparatory to 
mounting him; ‘‘now, boys, it really isn’t 
proper, you know, and I am going to be—very 
proper.”’ 

She lifted her seal-skin cap to her mother, as 
she sat by the window watching her, and looked 
so bewitchingly unconscious of her shocked dis- 
may, that her four brothers clapped her encour- 
agingly on the shoulder, and shouted in cho- 
rus :— 

‘It suits you toa T, Jack! Come on, I’ll 
race you to the gate.”’ 


**I don’t see what you can see in her, or | 


what the gentlemen can, either,’’ said forty- 
nine young ladies with pink and white com- 


plexions and nice manners, in answer to the | 


fiftieth’s uncontrollable burst of admiration: 
** Look at her—now !’’ 

Not much to look at, in faith. A tall, slen- 
der figure in an unnoticeable gray dress, with 
a dash of scarlet here and there. Eyes back 
or gray, asthe mood took them. A clear, dark 
face, where the red came and went fitfully; a 
turned-up nose; and teeth, well, the one really 
handsome thing that Jack O’Shanauran had 
was her set of tiny, pearly teeth. 

But thirty-two of the finest teeth in Christen- 
dom could hardly be accountable for the adora- 
tion of the score of young gentlemen who were 
clustered about her, unless they had some 
added charm to help them out. Therefore 
Professor Hulhurst, who had overheard the 
young lady’s remark, sauntered toward them 
to see if he could discover the spell. 

‘**It was what Circe sang that drove the men 
to distraction,’’ said he, classically (he was the 
professor of classics at the college); ‘‘so, per- 
haps she talks irresistibly. I will go and 
hear.”’ 

And this is what he heard :-— 

“I never did care to know such men; they 


always lead me into the swamp of learning, | 


where I’m awfully afraid of getting ‘over my 
head.’ No, Livingstone; excuse me.’’ 
The professor, with a slight flush on his grave 


‘ 


| face, speedily took himself off again. Perhaps, 
| as he had asked an introduction, he had a slight 
suspicion that it was himself of whom the young 
| lady disposed thus summarily. Certainly he 
| echoed the forty-nine young ladies’ words :— 
| ‘**]T can’t imagine why the men should think 
| her so attractive! A fast, bold girl, who drops 
the Mr. when she addresses them, and evi- 
dently has no education,’’ he said, severely. 
‘* Heigh-ho! these picnics are stupid things !’’ 
Later in the day he was astonished to find 
the ‘‘ fast, bold girl’ helping a neglected child 
| to the choice things on the table, shielding the 
| bashfulness of a plain young lady, and repair- 
ing the wreck of Robbie Waters’s one - foot 
schooner, when its stranded condition had left 





him heart-broken. 
‘*There, Robbie,’’ she said, as he came up; 
| ** steer clear of Cape Gibraltar, and wear around 
before you get to Cape Horn—is it? and she ’ll 
| go allright. And if she sinks, I’ll make you 
| another that will beat the Dutch; for I’ma 
| ‘Jack of all trades,’ you know.” 
In the midst of her merry laugh, she raised 
| her eyes, met the professor’s look of perplexity 
| with one of open warfare, and taking the arm 
| of one of her admirers, moved off. 

But all this, if it is Jack, is not ‘‘ Jack’s 
Pony.’”’ 

Jack’s pony! If you ever saw a pony that 
went on two legs when it should have~gone on 
four ; on Sunday, for instance, showed a marked 
preference for flower-beds to walk on, and al- 
ways rolled in the asparagus-bed ; had a fash- 
ion of frisking off with her heels in the air 
when you wanted to saddle her, and of stand- 
ing quietly in the middle of your crocus-bed 
when you wanted her to git! That was Jack’s 
pony; very like Jack herself, it must be con- 
fessed ; a handsome, frisky young thing, who 
knew you couldn’t help liking her, and imposed 
upon you for it. Which? Both! 

Jack’s pony was usually very docile with 
her mistress— perhaps because they were so 
much alike. But one morning when they had 
galloped most amicably over the hills together, 
and Miss Jack had dismounted to put a fallen 
bird into his nest, her latyship made up her 
mind to be hateful; so she dropped her black 
nose into Jack’s hand, and refused to be 
mounted. Like Jack herself, Jack’s pony was 
very affectionate when she intended to be 
naughty. 

Jack turned this way and that; the nose 
turned this way and that! And the mare’s 
brown eyes were so innocent of it all that, if 
she had not waved her ears back and forth, 
and danced a little now and then as an es- 
cape-valve to her feelings, you would never 
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have guessed that she knew what she was 
doing. 

‘Come, behave yourself!’’ laughed Miss 
Jack. ‘‘I want to go home!”’ 

The pony was more affectionate than ever, 
so of course the nose kept its position. Whereat 
Jack’s merry laugh rang over the meadows, 
startling Professor Hulhurst into an upright 
position. 

That gentleman had been down on his knees, 
by the side of a stagnant pool, in an adjacent 
meadow. 

‘*De Reaumur says,’’ said he, looking with 


the utmost attention at a small but lively spe- | 
cimen of mud that he had brought up, “De | 


Reaumur says that this species of aquatic worms 
can live without respiration more than four and 
twenty hours. I should like to test it for my- 
self. Bless me! that is certainly Miss O’Shan- 
auran’s laugh! I wonder’’— 

And the worms suddenly found themselves 
‘on their native heath,’’ while the professor 
stalked off to the highway. He saw what the 
trouble was at a glance, and obligingly went 
to the young lady’s relief. 

‘*]T will hold him for you,’’ he said, with the 
utmost gravity. ‘‘ No—no trouble at all, I as- 
sure you. This stone fence is very convenient. 
Now, sir’’— 

‘“‘Or madam, your forgiveness I implore,’’ 
he should have added, for the pony, not liking 
the masculine pronoun, began calmly to back 
down the hill. 

The professor held tight and braced himself, 
but it was no use; and on they went, the mare 
reversed, with waving ears, the professor trot- 
ting, and Jack’s clear laugh pealing in, as she 
ran after them. 

Professor Hulhurst thought uneasily of Mr. 
Pickwick’s arrival at ‘‘ Dingly Dell,’’ and won- 
dered if he would be obliged to lead this ‘‘ dread- 
ful horse,’’ all the way to the O’Shanauran’s 
stables, and suddenly remembered, with added 
dismay, that he should be obliged to pass the 
college. 

He wished that he dared attempt to reverse 
the position, and become the leader instead of 
the led, but was afraid that the mare might 
consider it a challenge, and be more expedi- 
tious than would prove convenient — when, 
suddenly, she stopped of her own accord, and 
stood tranquilly nibbling the apple-leaves that 
came straying out of an orchard hard by. 

‘* You—you—woman, you!’’ said the profes- 
sor, in a rage; whereat Jack’s pony grinned at 
him. 

Jack herself, apparently on her good behav- 
ior, apologized prettily for her pony’s misde- 
meanor, and was so nice every way, that the 


professor, whom she left staring after her in the 
| middle of the road, changed his mind, and in- 

wardly decided that she was a “‘nice little 
| thing.”’ 
| He felt a trifle uneasy, it must be confessed, 
| about the merriment that he had discerned in 
the dark-gray eyes. Whatif she should think 
it a joke to tell the boys about his forced 
march! The very thought made him hot, and 
for the next week he went about so modestly 
that it became the current joke of the college 
| that Miss Simpson, the ‘‘ ancient maiden’”’ of 
the village, had ‘‘ jilted Professor Hulhurst.’’ 

But Jack was a wise woman, and kept her 
own counsel, venturing on the forbidden ground 
| only once. A week or so after there was a boat- 
ing excursion, and Jack and her brothers at- 
| tended, the professor also. And as they went 
| sailing down the bay, to clinch an argument, 
he said, gravely and appositely :— 

‘‘And yet that is but another instance of the 
triumph of mind over matter. Brute force, 
however great, is of no avail against it.’’ 

And’ Jack, who was lounging in a nest of 
cushions at the stern, laughed a merry little 
laugh that was tantalizingly suggestive. 

** How I would like to pay her up for that!” 
thought the professor. But Jack, in her jaunty 
yachting dress and sailor-hat, looked so pretty 
under the moonlight, that he changed his mind, 
and his seat, for one beside her. 

** You arrived home all safe that night ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Jack; ‘“‘and I hope you weren 
tired.’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said the professor, quickly ; ‘‘ not 
at all!’’ 

‘I was afraid you would be,” with a gravity 
that showed extremes were meeting. ‘‘That 
must have been a very fatiguing—walk.”’ 

The professor waxed savage, of course, and 
took himself off again; and Jack resumed her 
conversation with a sophomore with a pink 
necktie rather more interestedly than she 
should, perhaps. Jack played with the boys 
still, a queer sort of ‘‘tag,’’ where she was al- 
ways ‘‘it;’’ and the players liked nothing bet- 
ter than to be caught. 

They went drifting down the bay, and the 
stars began to sparkle; and Jack sang ‘‘ We 
won’t go home till morning,’’ in a way that 
drove the professor frantic. 

‘It is a shame, for she is a noble girl,’’ said 
he, as he stood at the prow looking off on the 
water; and she, divining his disapproval, acted 
worse than ever, and cried a little about it after 
she went to bed that night. 

She did not improve, he thought, as the time 
| went on; and he heard of her various exploits. 
| How she rowed a race against the sophomore, 
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and won it. Leaped asix-barred gate in safety 
that cost her brother a broken shoulder. And 
happening to be at a shooting-match, borrowed 
her brother’s gun, and came off first. Somehow 
whatever Jack did she won, and perhaps that 
is the way she won Professor Hulhurst’s heart. 

Be that as it may, he suddenly got the fashion 
of ‘dropping in’’ at the O’Shanauran’s every 
day or so. And Jack’s pony, who had been 
“resting on her laurels’’ since her exploit, 
would thrust her head over the fence, and look 
after him in a ‘‘ contemplative way,”’ invaria- 
bly refreshing herself afterward with a gallop 
around the pasture, ears waving and tail erect. 

Jack did not treat him much better, and 
seemed to be in her most unruly moods when 
he was in hearing, to her mother’s great dis- 
gust. 

“Florence,’’ said she, one day, quite shaken 
out of her genteel languor by one of her daugh- 
ter’s misdoings, ‘‘if you had one grain of sense 
you’d behave yourself when Professor Hul- 
harst is here, for Madam Grundy says that he 
ia the greatest catch of the season.”’ 

Jack, with her pretty face in a flame, look- 
ing very un-angelical in spite of her soft, white 
dress, stamped an indignant little foot upon 
the carpet. 

‘The man that I marry shall know me, aye, 
and love me too, for what I am, not what he 
thinks I might become!’’ 

And friend, if there were fewer goddesses of 
pre-nuptial creation, would there not be more | 
happy marriages, think you? 

‘*That’s all very fine; but you needn’t act | 
worse than you really are, that’s bad enough.”’ | 

But Jack, to show her utter disregard of this 
precept, betook herself to the piazza, whistling, 
very correctly, it must be confessed, an operatic 
air. 

The professor was just coming up the carriage- 
read, and the pony was galloping away like 
mad! Jack became immensely interested in the 
landscape and the tune. She was “‘ visiting 
the sins’ of Mrs. O’Shanauran upon his inno- 
cent head. 

‘*Miss Florence,’’ he always ignored her 
boyish nickname, ‘‘ what makes you so very 
wilful ?”’ 

Miss Florence became aware of his existence 
and proximity, and gave him a cool nod of wel- 
come. 

‘* Why do you suppose I came to-day ?”’ 

' fessor Hulhurst’s smile was very pleasant. 

‘*T can’t imagine, I am sure,’’ quoth Jack, 
with a demure little glance at him. ‘Did I 
ask you to, and forget it ?’’ 

The professor’s thoughtful face flushed a 
little. 





Pro- 





**No;”? he said, gravely; ‘‘you never do, 
you know, and that will make my errand seem 
still more singular to you. I came to ask you 
to be my wife. Will you, Florence ?’’ 

There was no chance for evasion in answer 
to this simple statement, one would think, but 
Jack found it :— 

** And a nice, staid wife I’d make you, sir— 
‘a regular horse-jockey,’ Ned Livingstone said 
you called me,”’ 

“Ah, child, you’d settle down when you 
were once married, I have faith to believe !’’ 

She lifted her pretty, wilful head haughtily. 

** You shall have no chance to test the sound- 
ness of your cmed, sir. The man I marry 
shall marry Jack O’Shanauran, and be proud 
of her !”’ 

‘*T recommend Ned Livingstone to your no- 
tice, then,’’ said the professor, hotly; ‘‘he is 
the nearest approach that the village has to a 
—pardon me. Good-afternoon.’’ 

As Professor Hulhurst went down the car- 
riage-way again, the pony snorted after him 
from her post by the road, where she was wont 
to pass her criticisms upon the family guests. 
The professor had occasion to think that his 
suggestion was followed, for, go where he 
would, he would find young Livingstone and 
Jack in close proximity. In the early morning, 
upon his botanical excursions, he would see 
them ‘‘rapidly riding far away,’’ Jack’s face 
rosy, and her gay laugh ringing out as they 
passed him. He quite forsook his old shore- 
ward ramble, for a tiny white spot flying far 
out on the billows, that he knew was Living- 
stone’s yacht richly freighted, fairly haunted 
him. Arm inarm, walking about in the moon- 
light, talking earnestly, and seeing him not; 
lagging homeward the longest way from church, 
and in the meadow petting the pony together. 

‘*Once, but once, she lifted her eyes 
And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blushed 
To find they were met by his own.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the professor, savagely, passing 
on, ‘‘she has at least the grace to blush. I 
suppose she remembers my suggestion. Ah, 
Jack !”’ 

Somehow the quaint name slipped out easily 
in these days. The professor’s heart would 
have been lighter, I think, if he had known 
their most earnest conversations were about 
one of Jack’s school friends—a quiet little 
brown-haired lassie that Ned’s heart styled 
‘*queen.’’ But he did not, and went on mak- 
ing himself miserable until the end of the 
chapter; became still more interested in sci- 
ence, and tested De Reaumur’s theory more 
than once. 

Like old Sir Thomas— 
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‘*He would pore by the hour 

O’er a weed or a flower; 

Or the slugs that came crawling out after a shower.”’ 
He abandoned himself tout entier to philosophy. 
But the ‘‘ little god that sits up aloft to watch 
o’er the fate of lovers’’ came to his relief at last. 

Livingstone and Jack were just starting out 
on a long ride one day, when a horse and rider 
went galloping furiously past them. Ned Liv- 
ingstone turned to look after him. 

‘‘ That gentleman certainly cannot have con- 
trol of his horse. No; Jack, see how he is 
going! Whocanit be? Did yousee? We’ll 
gallop after him; but a ‘stern race is a long 
race,’ and the quarry’’— 

**Ned,’’ said Jack, quickly, ‘‘ we can never 
overtake him! I think he’ll keep the road, 
and I’ll go across the fields. Perhaps I can 
get there before him. I am better than you at 
leaping fences, you know.’’ 

‘* Not if you get as white as this, Jack ; better 
let me’’— 

‘Oh, no! I’m all right. Good-by; I—I 
thought I knew him.’’ 

One low word to her pony, and she carried 
her right gallantly ; taking the fences lightly, 
and skimming the fields swift as a swallow; 
and Jack, dashing the tears away with a ner- 
vous hand, urged her to the uttermost. 

Professor Hulhurst, for it was he, went on to 
almost certain death. It was hardly probable 
that the horse would pass “‘the quarry’’ in 
safety—a broken limestone precipice, that just 
the night before he had seen before him stand- 
ing like a shrouded giant’s ghost in his path- 
way. He could not spring, for his foot had be- 
come entangled in the stirrup, and at every 
attempt to loosen it the horse sprang forward 
more fiercely. His face grew calm and still, as 
all our faces do when the shadow of that change 
touches them. 

**I am glad that I passed them,”’’ he said, 
gently ; ‘‘glad that her face will be the last I 
see! Jack, dear, wilful Jack !’’ 

Horses’ feet rang fast behind him. 

** Stoop, sir! stoop!’’ called a sharp, decisive 
voice, ‘‘and I’ll lasso him. It’s your only 
chance if Jack fails !’’ 

A something was thrown, but fell short, strik- 
ing sharply on the horse’s flank. He sprang 
forward more swiftly. 

‘Jump! for God’s sake, jump!’’ yelled 
Livingstone, with a white, scared face; ‘‘the 
quarry is just beyond the turn.”’ 

**Good-by,’’ called back the other, ‘‘ and 
when she’s your wife, speak of me some time.”’ 

He was answered by a glad hurrah. For 
there, clear and sharp against the sky, was 
drawn an equestrian statue. 





The panting steed with a drooping crest 
Stood weary. 
Upon her back a slender, girlish figure, with 
brown hair unbound and uncovered, and sweet 
face white and tear-stained. A precious fence 
to place before the precipice! Just at the mo- 
ment Jack grasped the bridle, and the pony 
braced horself with right good will. It was 
all over in a moment, and the professor’s fast 
ride cost him only a sprained ankle. 

‘** Well,” said Livingstone, with a laugh that 
was full of tears, as he stooped to untangle the 
professor’s foot, ‘‘that’s faster riding than I 
like; on the whole, you: won, Professor Hul- 
hurst. Give me the bridle, Jack, he’s tired 
enough. Miss O’Shanauran has saved you, sir. 
If you will wait, I will send my carriage in a 
quarter of an hour. Well, good-by, then. 
Jack never will be my wife, professor; I have 
an idea that we both love elsewhere.”’ 

And, with an amused glance at them, he 
rode off. 

** Jack,’’ said the professor, with a glad light 
in his eyes, ‘‘ I am proud of Jack O’Shanauran 
now! May I marry her? If you have not 
saved me because you loved me, I wish you 
had let me die.”’ 

‘*But I think I did, Professor Hulhurst,’’ 
she said, softly. 

Jack’s pony, who had been standing very 
quietly, gave the refractory horse a spiteful 
kick, and then rubbed her nose against him, 
as if she had not made up her mind whether 
she most deserved commendation or condemna- 
tion. Then she came up to the two, where 
they stood by the roadside, to be petted. 
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MATIN SONG. 








BY EVA ALICE. 





Wuaex leaf and flower their fragrance shed, 
And morning sweets fill earth and sky ; 
When yonder lark from grassy bed 
Raiseth its matin praise on high : 


Then may our thoughts in sweetest song 
Ascend to yonder Throne above, 
The mind all clear, our pinions strong 
To soar, and sing a Maker’s love. 
Renew our strength from day to day, 
‘*The pure in heart’’ we ’d ever be, 
That we may sing and soar away 
‘* Nearer, still nearer, Lord, to thee !’’ 


— 0 —_———_—_— 





A maw should never put a fence of words 
around his ideas, because many who would 
otherwise give him a fair hearing lack resolu- 
tion to climb over such a rugged inclosure. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 
A SKETCH FROM LUTHER’S CHILDHOOD. 
Translated from the German of ARMIN STEIN. 





BY FANNIE P. WOODWARD. 





I. 

One cold, damp, dreary November day, in 
the year 1498, Konrad Lindemann, sexton of 
St. Nixolai, in Eisenach, with arms crossed 
behind his back, was pacing impatiently up | 
and down the little corner room of his dwelling. | 
From time to time he stopped at the window 
that looked out on the street, rubbed off with 
the ends of his fingers the moisture which par- 
tially dimmed the little, round, lead-framed 
pane, and gazed intently up the street, as if he 
were waiting for some one. He was a small, 
slender man, with long, thin hair, in which 
streaks of gray had begun to appear, although 
its possessor had but just entered the fifties. 
The face, too, the pale face, with its wrinkled, 
hollow cheeks, seemed to give evidence of much 
greater age. But there was a world of good 
humor, trueheartedness, and piety in the mild, 
steel-gray eyes, and about the ever-smiling 
lips. His long, brown coat, and entire cos- 
tume, looked as poverty-stricken as the room, 
the plain deal furniture of which had evi- 
dently served his forefathers, for it was almost 
black with age, and seemed to have difficulty 
in keeping itself upright. Yet, for all, there 
was a home-like air about the dark little room, | 
with its luxuriant pots of ivy in the windows, 
and its faultless cleanliness. 

Finally, as the sixth hour of the evening 
Sounded from the tower of St. Nikolai, Herr 
Konrad Lindemann opened the fantastically- 
carved door and called: ‘‘ Katherine! O, Kath- 
erine |’’ 

This call was intended for his wife, who, at 
that moment, was busy in the goat’s stall 
which was too far away for his voice to reach. 
So, in her stead, there tripped out of the kitchen 
the twelve-year-old Barbara, the sexton’s 
youngest daughter, a little blonde with long 
plaits, and face rosy-cheeked and round as an 
apple. 

‘*Where is Martin staying to-day?’ her 
father asked, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Has he not come 
home from chorus singing? I believed that, 
in this bad weather, he would not have at- 
tempted singing in the streets. He will surely 
injure himself at this miserable business.”’ 

Barbara shook her head. 

‘*He came home an hour ago, and went up 
to his room; but mother sent him back to the 
church.”’ 














**To the church! What was thvre for him 
to do there ?”’ 

‘* Yesterday his reverence scolded mother be- 
cause the sacristy was so untidy, and the stone 
floor still stained by an over-turned ink-bot- 
tle. Martin has it to scour.’’ 

The sexton frowned. 

‘* Did mother bid him do it ?”’ 

‘* Yes, dear father ;’’ said the child. ‘‘ Moth- 
er said that Martin took so much from you, 
and did so very little in return for your kind- 
ness.”’ 

** Very well, Barbara,’’ said her father, ‘‘ go 
back to your work.’’ Then, quickly throwing 
on his cloak, he strode across the square to the 
church. 

He heard a noise in the sacristy, and looked 
through the half-opened door. There, on the 


| floor, kneeled a boy of about fifteen, who was 


busily scraping, with a piece of iron, a wide- 
spread ink stain, and from time to time wip- 


| ing with his sleeve the sweat from his brow. 


When he saw the sexton standing before him, 
he started up in fright. His usually pale face, 
on account of the physical exertion, was over- 
spread by a faint flush that was exceedingly 
becoming to his marvellously beautiful dark- 
brown eyes. 

“What are you doing here, dear Martin ?’’ 
kindly asked Herr Konrad Lindemann. 

The boy rose from his knees, and looked 
down in confusion at his rain-soaked doublet. 
Then, in reply to the sexton’s repeated ques- 
tions, with great embarrassment and height- 


| ened color, he stuttered out :-— 


‘Aunt Katherine said that I should not 
have my supper until there was no trace re- 
maining of this ink-stain. So to-day I must go 
hungry to bed, for the ink has sunk deep into 
the pavement, and my wallet is empty, as the 
chorus singing to-day brought me nothing but 
wet clothes.’’ 

“Come home,”’ replied the sexton, 
have done all that you could.”’ 

A thankful glance from the boy’s expressive 
eyes rewarded his uncle’s kindness, and the 


** You 


| two went home in thoughtful silence. 


In the sitting-room the supper was spread 
on the broad table, and Barbara had already 
taken her place, now watching the pewter dish, 
and now the door through which she was ex- 
pecting her father to come. 

Now the rest of the family appeared: the 
mother, her two half-grown daughters, Kuni- 
gund and Elizabeth, and behind them limped 
the old servant maid. After the good man 
had piously offered up a prayer, the mother 
handed te ea h his plate of soup. When Mar- 
tin’s turn came, the plate was accompanied by a 
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sour look from Katherine, and the harsh ques- 
tion :— 

**Did you finish? It stands written: ‘Who 
will not work shall not eat.’ ”’ 

** He has done all that he could,’’ answered 
with emphasis the sexton, for Martin, who 
looked down frightened before him. Kather- 
ine’s gaze followed continually the motions of 
Martin’s wooden spoon, as if she were calculat- 
ing whether she had not given him too large 
a portion. 
glances, choked and choked as though there 
was something in his throat which prevented 
the soup from going down. 

When the evening meal was over, a Pater- 
noster and an Ave Maria were said, after which 
the sexton beckoned his wife to follow him to 
the little corner room. 


Il. 

‘* THERE is something that weighs heavily on 
my soul,’’ he began, after he had taken his 
seat on the wooden bench which extended 
along the wall; ‘‘ about which I would speak 
with you, my dear Katherine, and I beg of you 
to listen to the end with gentleness and pa- 
tience. I mean concerning Martin Luther, oar 
charge. As often as I see the poor boy’s hun- 
gry, drooping face, a deep sadness takes pos- 
session of me, because I promised his father, 
my dear brother-in-law, at St. George, to do 
everything in my power for his Martin, so that 
he should lose his pitiful pallor, and grow fresh 
and cheerful again as he used to be when he 
was in Mansfield. This has not come about, 
but quite the contrary: the poor boy has be- 
come even more wretched and pallid, so that it 
is to be feared, if matters continue the same, 
he will not live much longer. He eats his 
seanty food in sorrow, and when that unwel- 
come guest sits at table, there can be no 
blessing on the meal ; the child cannot fail to 
notice that his every mouthful is numbered, 
and unwillingly served to him. Therefore, I 
deem that henceforth we deal more generously 
and affectionately with him, as beseems blood 
relations; and rather deny ourselves somewhat, 
that the Lord God may mot count as sin our 
lack of love.”’ 

During these words Katherine had with diffi- 
culty controlled herself, and several times was 
on the point of interrupting them. Now she 
sprang up from her seat in great excitement, 
and stood in front of her hugband ; the hard, 
cold features of her broad face growing a shade 
harder and colder. 

‘It is a pity,’ she said, in a sharp voice; 


Martin, who felt these stinging | 


‘that you are not a priest, for you preach 30 

well, and have such a flow of words. But your 
discourse is not at all edifying; on the con- 

trary, I find it extremely foolish and vexatious. 
| It stands written, indeed: ‘Be merciful, as 
| your Father in heaven is merciful,’ but there 
is a time and place for everything; and it 
stands also written: ‘If any one care not for 
his own, especially for his family, he has de- 
nied his faith and is worse than the heathen.’ 
Which signifies, taking it home to ourselves, 
‘He who takes the bread from his children 
that he may give it to a stranger, wrongs his 
own flesh and blood.’ ’’ 

“To a stranger!’’ interposed Herr Konrad 
Lindemann to his wife’s stream of words. “Is 
not Martin my own sister’s son? Have we not 
taken him into our house, that, as far as it is 
possible for us, we should supply all his wants 
and needs? So he belongs to our family, and is 
no stranger to us.’’ 

Katherine made a motion of denial with her 
arms. 

‘** Be quiet with your ‘we.’ Who made that 
hasty promise to Hans Luther? You alone, 
not lI. I would never have made it, and for 
good reasons; because I understand how to 
keep house, and to calculate, which you do 
not. It is enough for you, if morning and 
evening the meal smokes on the table, without 
your troubling yourself as to how it got there, 
and you never think how I sit and toil the 
nights through.’’ 

The sexton slowly bowed his head. 

‘*T know very well that I have but a very 
scanty income; but I also know that God will 
bless those who show Christian charity to the 
poor, and that he who with a loving heart 
divides his slender purse will never want.” 

‘*] know nothing about such blessings,’’ re- 
joined Katherine, angrily; ‘‘ rather, since Mar- 
tin has lived in the house, discord and dissen- 
sion has entered.’’ 

Lindemann’s face assumed a grave expres- 
sion. 

‘* That is not the fault of Martin, but of your 
unkind and envious heart. It is because you 
have no affection for him, and grudge every- 

hing to him, that peace has not entered your 
God’s blessing falls on the willing 


heart. 
giver.”’ 

At this moment there sounded from the sit- 
ting-room the soft tones of a lute, and, after a 
few opening chords, rose a voice as pure and 
clear as a silver bell. 

Konrad Lindemann listened, holding the hol- 
low of his hand to his ear. It was a mournful 
melody, and the song seemed to vibrate through 
the silent house. When the strain had died 
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away, the sexton drew a long breath, and said, 
more to himself than to his wife :— 

‘*Martin is a wonderful boy! Although I 
hear his singing often, each time appears to 
me to be the first, so new and fresh it comes to 
me; I never weary of it. My colleague at St. 
George holds the same opinion. 


hears always the one which touches his heart 
like the voice of an angel; and often the peo- 
ple turn and ask: 
voice?’ And now they always call Martin the 
nightingale. Well, if he becomes nothing more, 
he is already a musician and a singer, and will 
make a name for himself in the world. If the 
Pope in Rome knew of him, he would certainly 
take him into his service, and the southern 


nightingales would keep silence before our | 


German one. What do you think, Katherine ?”’ 
** What should I think ?’”’ she replied, indig- 
nantly. 


ill reputation. 
tin can sing so gayly, he is not so wretched as 
you would represent him. When one is sad, 


one never thinks of singing. For that reason, | 


I believe that Martin is a cheat; he disfigures 


his countenance, and plays the hypocrite, in | 


order by his sighs and mournful manner, to 


soften us and to profit by our kindhearted- | 


ness.’”” With these words Frau Katherine 
hastily left the room without waiting for her 
husband’s reply. 


Ill. 
Martin had, in the mean time, gone up to his 
garret-room, taken off his clothes, which had 
only dalf dried at the stove, and stretched him- 


self on his wretched bed. His head was con- | 


fused, bright colors danced before his eyes, and 


his limbs trembled with cold. Soon the cold | 


turned to heat, and he lay in a violent fever. 
The next morning he was in no condition to 
rise; indeed, he scarcely knew where he was. 
Barbara, who had waited in vain for him to 
come, peeped in through the crack of the door, 
but ran off in fright when she saw Martin lying 
on his bed with his usually pale face burning 
red with fever. Herr Konrad had gone away 
before day to Ruhla, where he was to stand 
god-father to the child of a distant relative. 
This was unlucky, for Katharine had so much 
to do that it was noon before she vame up to 
see the sick boy. She found him sleeping with 
half-closed eyes, and went down stairs again 
without feeling the least concern; or, if she 
felt any anxiety at all, it was simply that Mar- 
VOL. xcvi1.—14 


He says that | 
in the mass, from out a hundred voices, he 


‘Whose is the wonderful | 


‘First, I think that musicians and | 
street-singers are vagrants, who have but an | 
Secondly, I think that if Mar- | 


tin might be going to have a tedious illness, 

and that then the boy would be a double bur- 

den to her. And the more this thought took 
| possession of her, the crosser and more angrily 
| she went about the house, like a bad spirit or 
| Kobold; the children keeping out of her way, 
and even the master of the house growing still 
and thoughtful, feeling that his interference 
only added oil to the fire. 

It was a wretched, wretched day that Martin 
spent in the loneliness of his attic-room; not 
that he suffered much pain—the fever had 
ended in a heavy, leaden sleep—but there 
raged a tumult in his soul that was even more 
violent than the fever in his blood. 

There was a ceaseless agitation in Martin’s 
breast; he glowed with an irrepressible long- 
ing for knowledge; and the little that he had 
already tasted of learning had but fully awak- 
| ened his thirst, and filled his soul with enthu- 
siasm. It seemed to him that in the Halls of 
Wisdom his spirit put forth wings, and that in 
the bliss of the fullest satisfaction he steeped 
himself, everything else forgotten, in the mys- 
tery of human lore. Besides, he was on such 
excellent terms with his fellow-scholars, who 
overlooked his threadbare coat in consideration 
of kis genius and his loving disposition; and 
his teacher’s undivided approbation was balm 
to his spirit. 
| What! was this butadream? He grasped 

his brow; above him he saw the tiles only, 
and around him his poverty, his hopeless pov- 
erty. Alas! it was but a dream—a brief, beau- 
tiful dream—and now it was fled! No, it could 
not be accomplished; he must resign himself, 
he must stifle the fervent longings of his 
heart, and renounce the highest happiness of 
| his life. 
| **It is not possible,’’ he said gloomily to him- 
self; ‘‘I cannot struggle against adverse cir- 
cumstances and inimical fate. If I were to 
make a fresh attempt, I would cnly sink on the 
road which leads to an unattainable goal.”’ 

Thus the unhappy boy struggled and tor- 
mented himself; and when, after the expira- 
tion of five days, he rose from his bed, his de- 
cision was made ; he would return to Mansfield, 
and become a miner like his father. 

On the following day he once again took his 
books under his arm, and, for the last time, 
went to listen to his beloved teacher’s voice. 
After the instructions were over, he still lin- 
| gered; it seemed that he could never finish 
| getting his books together; and, besides, he 
wanted the others to go—he had something he 
desired to say to the rector alone. But the 
moment he opened his mouth to say farewell to 


his teacher, his courage failed him. Frebonius 
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saw from the boy’s manner that there was some- 
thing weighing on his heart. 

‘* What is the matter, Martinus ?’’ he asked, 
laying his hand in a friendly way on his shoul- 
der. 

Martin bit his lip in his effort to restrain the 
rising tears, but it was of no avail, they would 
come; and it was with difficulty that he stam- 
mered :— 

** Have patience with me, honored Herr Rec- 
tor; Ihave been obliged to be absent for an 
entire week.’’ 

When he reached home the struggle began 
anew; and in addition to his distress was his 
self-reproach, that he had not found courage to 
He cast himself down 
on the cold pavement of his little room. 

‘*Dear God, help me; alone I can do no- 
thing !’’ 

After he had risen, with a firm hand he put 
on his knapsack. 

‘« This is the last time,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I will 
take thee; to-morrow I will surely tell the rec- 
tor, and in three days I will be at home in 
Mansfield.’’ 


carry out his resolution. 





IV. 


Over in Georgenstrasze, near the church, 
there rose above the other dwellings a house 
with three high balconies. It presented a very 
stately appearance, with its corners ornamented 
by dragons’ heads, through the jaws of which 


the rain-water ran down into the street; its | 


stone rosettes over the door; and its bright 
window-panes. It belonged to Herr Konrad 
Cotta, one of the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial citizens of the good town of Eisenach. 


Again it was a gloomy November day. In- 


cessantly the dragons’ heads of the Cotta man- | 


sion spurted the falling rain down into the 
street, which was completely deserted. 
Frau Ursula Cotta sat with her two children 


by the stove, in which to-day, for the first time | 
that autumn, a pine-wood fire crackled, and | 


was showing them the pictures of a story-book. 
Heinrich had just asked why Saint Elizabeth 
looked so hungry; she was Landgravine of 
Thuringia, and a Landgravine of Thuringia 
need not be hungry, when out in the street 
there rose the song of the choristers. 

Fran Ursula gave the child no answer; she 
was listening to the strain which came up from 
the street through the rain. The melody was 
familiar to her; the boys were singing the 
Kyrie Eleisen of the Mass. Suddenly she 


sprang up and hastened to the window. 
“There it is again—the nightingale!’’ she 





cried, delighted, with beaming eyes to the 
children. ‘‘Do you hear it—the voice that 
rings like silver? All the week I have felt a 
want, because I no longer heard it either at 
mass nor in the street; and I thought it had 
flown to a fairer land, where there is neither 
winter nor want.”’ 

She searched with her good, true blue eyes 
among the three choristers until she discovered 
the nightingale, whom, until now, she had only 
heard. His appearance must have touched her 
heart, for the tears rose in the lady’s eyes as 
| she gazed at Martin Luther; and the children, 
| hanging to her garments, asked :— 

‘*Are you sad, dear mamma? 
how sweetly they sing!’’ 
| The good Frau Ursula hardly knew how it 

came about, but, before she had time to think, 

she was down in the street; and when she 

came to herself, she stood in the warm room by 

the stove, and the little chorister sat on the 

bench, with his mantle hanging before the fire 
| to dry. 

Was the Kyrie Eleisen a dirge that the boy 
had sung? Yes, so he had intended it, but 
without being conscious he had made it a 
prayer—and this was its fulfilment. Martin 
read it in the eyes of the noble lady who talked 
to him like his dear mother at home, only even 
more gently and tenderly. Frau Ursula in- 
quired as sympathetically after Martin’s cir- 
cumstances as if he were an unknown relation, 
of whose existence she had suddenly become 
aware. 

Meanwhile the servant had brought a dish 
of warm soup from the kitchen; and Frau Ur- 
sula had the pleasure of seeing what an appe- 
tite a boy has, who for two years has not eaten 
| a hearty meal. 
| After Martin had eaten enough, and thor- 
| oughly warmed himself, Frau Cotta began 
again, in her delicate way, to catechize him ; 
and she soon learned his entire life’s history. 
Her mind was busy with an idea, which gradu- 
ally assumed definite proportions before her 
eyes, the accomplishment of which only re- 
| quired consultation with her husband, who at 

present was absent. However, she gave no in- 

timation of this to the boy, but told him to pray 
| diligently, and God would hear him and relieve 
his want. After that she sent him on his way 
with his knapsack heavily laden, and called 
| once more to him from the stairs :— 
| God willing, we shall soon again see each 
| other.”’ 

Martin did not feel the weight of his knap- 
sack; he hastened home as if on wings, and 
never noticed his Aunt Katharine’s surprise at 
his change of manner and countenance. When 
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he reached his little room up stairs, he sank 
down on his knees, and thanked God for what 
had befallen him. 

It required but a short consultation between 
Herr Konrad Cotta and his wife for them to 


come to the conclusion that, God willing, they | 


would take poor Martin Luther into their home, 
and care for him as their own child, 

At twilight of the same day there came a 
knock on Sexton Lindemann’s door, and a dis- 
tinguished-looking lady asked admission. 

‘*Ah, has the noble Frau Cotta condescended 
to visit my humble home?’’ asked the sexton, 
uncovering his head and bowing low. ‘‘ Mar- 
tin has already told us how good you have 
been to him, and now you add to you kindness 
in visiting him in his poor dwelling.’’ 

‘‘Are you fond of Martin ?’’ Frau Cotta asked, 
gently. 

The sexton cast a quick side glance at his 
wife, who was just entering, and replied :— 

‘* Martin is my sister’s son, and he is a dear, 
pious boy; how could I help being fond of 
him ?’’ 

**T, too, am fond of him,’’ continued Frau 
Ursula, ‘‘ and want to show him my love every 
day. 
my house, and he shall be as my son.’’ 

Herr Lindemann could not believe his ears, 
and stared at her with questioning eyes. Then, 
when she repeated her request, he bowed, 
deeply moved, seized her hand, and said :— 

‘*May God reward you to all eternity for 


what in his name you have done for my poor 


child !’’ 

Katharine stood at the door as if she were 
rooted to the ground. The shame and repent- 
ance that filled her heart glowed in her face, 
and prevented her at first from rejoicing. But 
finally she too stepped up to Frau Cotta, and 
with castdown eyes silently pressed her hand. 

On the seme evening Martin Luther sat at a 
well-served table in the family-circle of these 
noble, pious people; and, afterward, when he 
had retired to his warm bed, he lay the whole 
night through without once closing his eyes, 
sending up to God one prayer of thanksgiving 
after the other. 

* * . * 

Eisenach appears twice in Luther’s history, 
and both times mark important turning-points 
in the great man’s life. Wartburg above on 
the height, and the house in Georgenstrasze 
below in the valley, were houses of refuge for 
the Reformer. The walls of Wartburg saved 
him after his excommunication from Rome’s 
murderous steel, which insidiously sought the 
heart of the champion of truth; and the care 
he received in the house in Georgenstrasze 


So I beg you let me take the boy into | 


| saved him, when despairing, from hiding his 
| genius under a miner’s cap. Luther never 
| forgot what Eisenach had done for him, and 
_when he spoke of it he called it always “his 
| dear city.’’ 
Ursula Cotta was an excellent woman—yes, 
| she was a model woman—a pattern of domestic 
| virtues and piety ; but on that account she 
| would never have been celebrated, and poster- 
ity would never have known her name. It 
was from her having taken the future Reformer 
into her louse, and being his God-elected pro- 
| tectress, that she became a celebrated woman 
through the celebrated man; and wherever 
Luther’s name is mentioned her good deeds are 
related. 
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| Tue scene from ‘‘ Rob Roy’’ is one familiar to 
all the lovers of Scott, illustrating Osbaldistone’s 
sudden declaration of love for Diana Vernon, 
at the time when she is faithfully guarding her 
| father’s life and secret. In an unguarded mo- 
ment her lover makes a declaration of his love, 
only to meet refusal. The scene is thus de- 
| scribed :— 
‘*A feeling, irresistible in its impulse, in- 
| duced me to reply: ‘Ah, Diana, can you give 
me advice to leave Osbaldistone Hall? Then 
indeed I have already been a resident here too 
long !’ 

‘*Miss Vernon colored, but proceeded with 
great firmness: ‘ Indeed, I do give you this ad- 
vice—not only to quit Osbaldistone Hall, but 
never to return toit more. You have only one 
| friend to regret here,’ she continued, forcing a 
| smile, ‘and she has been long accustomed to 
sacrifice her friendships and her comforts to 
the welfare of others. In the world you will 
meet a hundred whose friendship will be as 
disinterested — more useful —less encumbered 
by untoward circumstances—less influenced by 
evil tongues and evil times.’ 

‘* * Never!’ I exclaimed; ‘never! the world 
can afford me nothing to repay what I must 
‘leave behind me.’ Here I took her hand, and 

pressed it to my lips. 

“This is folly!’ she exclaimed; ‘this is 
madness!’ and she struggled to withdraw her 
| hand from my grasp, but not so stubbornly as 
| actually to succeed, until I had held it for 
| nearly a minute. ‘Hear me, sir,’ she said, 
‘and curb this unmanly burst of passion. I 


| am, by a solemn contract, the bride of Heaven, 
| unless I could prefer being wedded to villainy 
|in the person of Rashleigh Osbaldistone, or 
| brutality in that of his brother. I am, there- 


~ 
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fore, the bride of Heaven, betrothed to the con- 
vent from the cradle. To me, therefore, these 
raptures are misapplied —they only serve to 
prove a further necessity for your departure, 
and that without delay.’ At these words she 
broke suddenly off, and said, but in a sup- 


pressed tone of voice: ‘Leave me instantly ; | 


we will meet here again, but it must be for the 
last time.’ 

‘* My eyes followed the direction of hers as 
she spoke, and I thought I saw the tapestry 
shake, which covered the door of the secret 
passage from Rashleigh’s room to the library. 
I conceived we were observed, and turned an 
inquiring glance on Miss Vernon. 

‘**Tt is nothing,’ said she, faintly; ‘a rat 
behind the arras.’ 

*** Dead for a ducat,’ would have been my 
reply, had I dared to give way to the feelings 
which rose indignant at the idea of being sub- 
jected to an eavesdropper on such an ocea- 
sion. Prudence, and the necessity of suppress- 
ing my passion, and obeying Diana’s reiterated 
command of ‘Leave me! leave me!’ came in 
time to prevent any rash action. I left the 
apartment in a wild whirl and giddiness of 
mind, which I in vain attempted to compose 
when I returned to my own.”’ 





<po 


WASTED WORK. 





BY GEORGE IVES. 





Tue most superficial observer can scarcely 
have failed to notice that there is produced a 
vast amount of wasted work. Ever since the 
creation of the world mankind has spent more 
or less time in sewing fig-leaves together. 

Where a man with the talents and skill for 
a first-rate mechanic allows Pride or Ambi- 
tion to convert him into a superfluous petti- 
fogger, there is—wasted work. 

The man, too, of education and genius, that 
weakly bows to the beck of friends and compe- 
teney, and blindly follows an uncongenial pur- 
suit, will produce—wasted work. 

The young maiden is hurried from the love 
and freedom of home into a fashionable board- 
ing-school. Hurry and anxiety become the 
order of the day; for what, with the claims of 
fashion, of music, and French, besides the reg- 
ular studies of the curriculum, it is little won- 
der that she scarcely realizes that her soul is 
her own. At length the display and the ex- 


citement of the graduation exercises are over, 
and in the pale, languid girl it is hard to recog- 
nize the joyous, romping maiden of three or 
four years previous. 


Yes, at eighteen, the 





| 





usual limit of a girl’s education, ‘‘she is fin- 
ished’’ (in more ways than one, we fear), and 
ready, with a head full of confused, undigested 
knowledge, to produce—wasted work. 

The mother, upon whose fair face the lines 
have come prematurely, bending with untiring 
zeal over garments loaded with work for the 
dainty apparelling of her growing family, to 
the neglect of her mind, to the neglect of a 
pains-taking supervision of her childrens’ 
moral and intellectual natures as well as phy- 
sical, is a producer of—wasted work. 

But why multiply instances when we are 
startled on every side by that soul-scorching 
brand — wasted work? Let us look rather for 
some of the causes, and perhaps suggest a 
remedy that will ameliorate the evil. 

Ignorance, thoughtlessness, laziness, and 
covetousness, are perhaps the most important 
factors in generating this soul-demoralizing 
product. 

By not studying our capabilities, and thus 
forming an intelligent estimate of what we can 
succeed in doing, by not acquainting ourselves 
thoroughly with the undertaking we would 
engage in, and by not improving every oppor- 
tunity to add to our knowledge and usefulness, 
we shall, without doubt, add much to the huge 
pile of—wasted work. 

Carelessness is the fruitful mother of much 
misapplied power. Like the five foolish vir- 
gins, she hurries her miserable progeny along, 
trusting to luck to succbr them, and is finally 
bitterly surprised When she comes to reap her 
heedless sowing. 

Laziness, thou sluggard! surely thou wilt 
have much to answer for! ’Tis so easy to fol- 
low in the wake of others’ footsteps ; so easy to 
fold the hands and slumber a little longer; so 
easy to do our work in the same slighting, neg- 
ligent manner, that we do not wonder that your 
followers are legion—that the papers are full of 
dire casualties largely the result of your inef- 
ficient band. 

As for covetousness, well might the Apostle 
Paul declare, ‘‘The love of money is the root 
of all evil,’’ for certainly all other causes com- 
bined cannot equal this grasping fiend in the 
production of—wasted work. 

In view of these facts, let us strive to become 
intelligent, pains-taking, thrifty, honest pro- 
ducers of that which will truly enrich both 
ourselves and others. 





-— 
oe 


No man has a right to do as he pleases, ex- 
cept when he pleases to do right. 

Iptengss is hard work to those who are not 
used to it, and dull work for those who are. 
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A WREATH, A STAR, AND A CROWN. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





A WREATH, a star, and a crown, 
They placed above his breast, 

When they laid him softly and sweetly down 
In Glenwood’s shades to rest. 

A crown, a wreath, and a star, 
Of the purest, fairest flowers, 

As fragrant and sweet as the blossoms are 
In heaven’s unfading bowers. 


No anchor they brought for him— 
He has reached a stormless bay, 
Where never a cloud the soft skies dim 
And no night obscures the day. 
No cross for his pulseless breast— 
He has laid his dark cross down, 
And afar in a home of endless rest 
He is wearing a fadeless crown. 





For thirty years my boy 
Had blessed me with a love 

Strong, deep, and as full of a ho'y joy 
As the angels know above. 


Patient, through painful days 
And nights of struggle for breath, 
Loving and kind through childhood’s ways— 
Loving and kind till death. 
Ah! why should he go alone 
From all who loved him best ? 
Would he not rather that I had known 
And gone with him to rest ? 


O dear one! the days go by 
And the silent nights come on, 

And I waken and start with a bitter ery :— 
‘*Ts it true that he is gone ? 

Oh, can it, can it be 
That his noble and manly face 

On this great wide earth I never may see— 
Never in any place ?”’ 





O darling, with bitter tears 
I reached o’er the cruel earth! 
And my anguished soul through the viewless spheres 
Seeks vainly, vainly forth. 
But never the faintest word 
From that tender, loving voice, 
In the earth or the circling spheres is heard, 
To bid my heart rejoice. 


Not a kiss, not a single smile, 
Nor even a clasp of the hand; 
No echo comes from that far-off isle, 
No note from that silent land. 
I may ery through the livelong night, 
I may wildly call your name, 
-But the same dread silence comes with the light, 
The same, 0 God, the same! 


O Mary, mother of God! 
Now I comprehend your tears, 

And the anguished path your fair feet trod 
At the end of His thirty years. 





They tell of a land of light 
Where my son and I shall meet; 

Where he walks in garments of snowy white, 
With the stars beneath his feet. 

Ah, darling! that is so far, 
And you went out all alone. 

If I only could foliow you where you are— 
If I only, too, had gone! 


Do you know of your mother’s grief, 
And her aching, bleeding heart ” 
And do you smile at the days so brief 
That will keep us yet apart ? 

Or does your lonely soul 
Long for the olden love, 

And count the days as they slowly roll, 
To call me up above ? 


There is nothing in human faith 
Or knowledge that can betide, 

Nothing to pierce through the gloom of death 
To the land on the other side. 
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No message can ever come 
From this loved one of my soul, 

That could reach me here in the olden home 
While the years and ages roll. 


Ah, this is the bitter pain! 
If we only, only énew 

That the olden links would be bound again 
As loving and strong and true! 

I look to the God above, 
And I strive so hard to pray, 

And I strive to think it was only in love 
That my darling was called away. 


But the human heart is weak, 
And its love is, ah, so strong ! 

And I say, while the tears roll down my cheek, 
‘Tt will not be very long; 

I shall lie down by his side 
In the calm and quiet tomb, 

And in realms where death can never divide 


We shall know no more of gloom.” 


And my heart so longs to go— 
To go and lie down with him! 

It may all be wrong, they tell me so; 
But all other hopes grow dim. 

And if I should suddenly sink, 
My dear ones, out of your sight, 

I want you to know, and feel, and think, 
How I longed to go to-night. 


A crown, a wreath, and a star, 
Of the purest, palest flowers, 
As fragrant and pure as tke blossoms are, 
In heaven’s unfading bowers. 
A wreath, a star, and a crown, 
They placed above his breast, 
When they laid him softly and sweetly down 
In Glenwood’s shades to rest. 








Accrstom a child as soon as he can speak to 
narrate his little experiences, his chapter of 
accidents, his griefs, his fears, his hopes; to 
communicate what he has noticed in the world 
without, and what he feels struggling in the 
world within. Anxious to have something to 
narrate, he will be induced to give attention to 
objects around him, and what is passing in the 
sphere of his observation, and to observe and 
note events will become one of his first pleas- 
ures ; and this is the groundwork of a thought- 
ful character. 








THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 





BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 





CHAPTER V. 


As Mr. Malbone went through the hall, he 
again heard the whirr of the spinning-wheel 
and the voice of the singer. Thinking to re- 
assure the old lady, who might be a little anx- 
ious about her niece, he said to the servant 
that he would speak to Miss Reed. 

The man led him silently into the little room 
where she sat, and which opened at once into 
the back parlor and upon the wide piazza be- 
hind the house. 

This room, unlike the rest of the mansion, 
was furnished in the plainest and homeliest 
old-fashioned style. There were two or three 
heavy, old, wooden chairs, a deal table, scoured 
as white as snow, an old, carved, oaken seat, 
with a faded red cushion, and on the shelf 
against the wall were a few old-fashioned re- 
ligious books. 

Asa, who had a habit of quick observation, 
noted all these things before Miss Reed, with a 
certain startled look, rose from her little wheel 
and seemed to wait for him to speak. 

‘*T was only going to say, Miss Reed,’’ said 
Asa, ‘‘that you need not be at all alarmed 
about Mrs. Weir. I am inexperienced, to be 
sure, but I do not think there is anything seri- 
ous the matter.”’ 

**Oh, Zam not at all alarmed about her!’’ 
returned Miss Reed, and Asa detected a slight 
emphasis on the pronoun which someway gave 
him a sense of vexation, and then he became 
conscious that Miss Reed was looking at him in 
a curious, wistful, almost compassionate fash- 
ion. 

‘“*Have you been long in this country ?’’ 
asked Asa, thinking that Miss Reed would 
prove an interesting acquaintance. 

**Oh, yes! It is a long, long time,’’ said Miss 
Reed, with asigh. ‘‘ Young gentleman, never 
go away from your own country. If you do 
you will fall into heart-sickness. I think it 
killed my sister; they said it was the sea and 
the baby and the fright and exposure and all, 
but I knew better. It was because she was 
heart-sick for home.’’ 

‘*That was Mrs. Wier’s mother,’’ said Asa, 
gently assisting her recollection. 

** Yes, but my sister was not like her,’’ said 
Miss Reed; ‘‘she was tall and fair—oh, so 
beautiful !—not at all like me. But she would 
marry—I don’t think girls ever ought to marry, 
it unsettles them so—and she married a Cor- 
nish man, and when he came across the sea 


? 
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she would go with him, and I could not leave 
her, and came with her. And then, when she 
died, there was the baby, and what could I do 
but stay with it, and with Mr. Penhallow ? and 
he was a good man to my sister, and kind to 
me, though he was a Cornish man.”’ 

* Penhallow!’’ thought Asa, ‘“‘ where have 
I heard the name?” 

“IT might Have gone back when he died,” 
continued Miss Reed, who seemed inclined to 
make a confidant of Asa; *‘ but then she was 
my sister’s child after all, and I promised Agnes 
that if the baby lived I would always stay as 
long as she needed me.” 

**T am sure Mrs. Weir is happy in having so 
kind a friend in her aunt,’’ said Asa, but Miss 
Reed did not seem to attend. 

““See,”’ she said, looking about the room, 
*‘all these things I brought from home. This 
wheel was my mother’s, and this chair and the 
Bible there have come down from the times when 
people used to have to hide their Bibles away 
for fear. She would have sold them all, only I 
persuaded her it was more genteel to have a 
few old things that look as if you came of 
kenned folk; and, sometimes when I sit here 
with my wheel and hum o’er my old songs to 
myself, I can almost feel as if I were at home, 
and that my mother would be coming in by and 
by to look at my spinning, and say as she used 
to long ago: ‘It’s well twisted, my bairn!’ 
Woe’s me, she’s been forty years in her grave, 
and I[’ll die in a strange land,’’ and here Miss 
Reed began to cry, but without any violent 
burst of grief, sobbing softly to herself, almost 
as if she feared to be overheard. ‘I have not 
talked so much in a long time,’’ said Miss Reed, 
at last, looking up; ‘‘ you must not be vexed 
at a silly old woman, ycung gentleman.”’ 

‘*Surely I have no reason to be vexed,’’ he 
said. 

“*T like your face well,’’ said Miss Reed, fix- 
ing on him her wistful eyes, ‘‘ and I like your 
way. The men of this country are good to 
women folk. It’s a kindly land; you’re not 
to think I’m saying aught against it nor your 
folk. It’s only that it’s not my own country. 
I like your face well; it minds me of one I 
knew many a long year ago. No, it was no 
true love, you need not think, though I might 
have married as well as another had I been 
minded. It was my own young brother, Antony 
Reed. You are very like him, very like. I’ll 
show you his picture, and that’s what I never 
showed before to man or women since I came 
to this country.”’ 

She drew a bunch of keys from her pocket, 
and, unlocking an ancient black box that stood 
on the table, she produced a faint, faded min- 





iature of a young man in the costume of the 
later part of the past century. 

The picture certainly bore a strong resem- 
blance to Mr. Malbone—one of those chance 
likenesses over which we wonder, though the 
real marvel, considering all the people there are 
in the world, is not in likeness but in differ- 
ence. Looking at the miniature, Asa could 
not help the inference that he himself must be 
a very fine looking young fellow. He still had 
the picture in his hand when some slight noise 
in the room above seemed to throw Miss Reed 
into a singular state of agitation, almost terror. 

She hastily took the miniature from Asa’s 
hand and locked it up again. 

“Go away,’’ she said, laying a trembling 
hand on his arm; ‘‘go away, oh, please go! 
Do not come again either,’’ she added, in a 
shrill whisper. ‘‘Mind what I say: I wish 
you well, but do not come again ;’’ and in an 
instant she disappeared by the other door, 
leaving Asa to find his way as he could into 
the hall, where the colored servant, who had 
apparently been waiting, let him out. 

‘*What a queer old lady!’’ thought Asa to 
himself as he went back to Mrs. Dunbar’s. 
‘« Evidently she is not quite right in her head ; 
but it was rather inhospitable to tell me not to 
come back.” 

Great was the surprise of the Dunbars when 
Mr. Malbone proposed to go home the next day. 
They had expected him to make a little visit, 
and a great many plans had been laid for the 
time during which he and Chauncey had been 
going to stay. The Rev. Sylvanus Howe was 
expected the next week, and, as Ellen knew, 
would have been glud to meet Asa. Chauncey, 
who had been in a state of persistent low spirits 
ever since his unfortunate dream, roused him- 
self from his depression to remonstrate, but all 
in vain. Asa was in an extremely practical 
mood. The business of selling the house had 
taken hold of bis mind, and he felt that the 
matter ought to be settled as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Wier was anxious to have the bargain 
concluded, and so was Mr. Perkins; but, had 
the convenience of the latter gentleman alone 
been concerned, I doubt whether Mr. Malbone 
would have thought it worth while to cut short 
his visit, and disappoint his friends. 

The parting was rather a cold one in spite of 
all attempts on both sides to appear cordial. 
The Dunbars were vexed that their plans were 
deranged without, as it seemed, any sufficient 
cause, and Asa thought their annoyance unrea- 
sonable. 

‘*T must say, I don’t think your friend has 
used us very well, Chauncey,’’ said Mrs. Dun- 
bar, as she turned from the door. 
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‘*You must remember he is engaged,’’ said 
Chauncey, smiling, and making a loyal attempt 
to stand by his colors; ‘‘I suppose he wants 
to see Miss Dalrymple.”’ 

‘It is nothing of that sort,’’ said Mrs. Dun- 
bar, quite positively, and then as she glanced 
out of the window she saw Mr. Malbone light 
from his horse at Mrs. Weir’s gate. She sup- 
pressed the remark that rose to her lips, how- 
ever, and reflecting that it was no affair of hers, 
this admirable old lady went on in silence with 
her sewing. 

It had occurred to Mr. Malbone that he 
might as well see Mrs. Weir again and appoint 
a time for concluding their bargain. If he 
came over at a mere chance hour it might easily 
happen that she would be away. 

Mrs. Weir received him in the parlor, where 
she was sitting in an elegant toilet. Miss Reed 
was in the room with her, but as soon as Asa 
was announced she rose and glided away, notic- 
ing him only by a slight bow. 

Mrs. Weir, so it seemed to Asa, had a very 
different manner and tone in this last interview. 
She was gracious enough, but had laid aside 
the sort of careless confidence which had 
seemed so artless and childlike. She appointed 
a time when she would receive him at her 
lawyer’s and conclude the sale. 

Nothing could be more commonplace than 
Mrs. Weir’s talk. A close observer might have 


noticed that she seemed to concern herself only | 


with the outside appearance of things. Asa 
did not know what to make of her, although he 
found himself listening to her with interest, 
and admiring her ‘‘ good sense.’’ Other visi- 
tors came in, a lady and her two daughters, to 
whom he was introduced. They talked of peo- 
ple rather than things. Mention was made of 
a young gentleman who, having married a lady 


much richer than he was, found himself in a | 


very uncomfortable situation. 

‘*She’s always throwing it in his face,’’ re- 
marked the elder lady; ‘‘ even before people.’’ 

‘*It’s a wholly mistaken state of things,”’ 
said Mrs. Weir, with a look of wonderful wis- 
dom on her tiny face. ‘‘The proper position 
of a woman is one of dependence.”’ 

“What a true, womanly idea!’’ thought 
Asa, to himself, and then it occurred to him 
that he had never heard Electa express this 
charming though not wholly original sentiment. 

He was about to take his leave, when Mrs. 
Weir gave him the swiftest, half-perceptible 
look, warning, entreaty, a sign that he was to 
outstay the other visitors. 

The three ladies remained for some time, and, 
had the mother and daughters been the keenest 


coquetry toward the young man who, as Mrs. 
Weir gave them to understand, had merely 
come in on a business errand. They took their 
leave at last, and Asa watched her as she went 
with them to the door. Then she came back 
to him. 

** You ’ll try and get this business settled as 
soon as you can, won’t you, Mr. Malbone ?’’ she 
| asked, in the most commonplace tone. 
| Asa was taken aback. Some way he had 
| 





expected her to say something different, he 
knew not what. 

**T will, certainly,’’ he replied, and then 
| added: “I hope you have had no more trou- 

blesome dreams since I saw you last.”’ 

She laughed a shrill but silvery little langh, 
| and turning from him went to the window, 
| threw back the heavy folds of a eurtain, moved 

a chair aside, and changed the places of the 
| ornaments on the chimney piece. Indeed, had 
| not all her movements been so graceful, there 
| would have been something a little discompos- 
| ing in her manner of flitting from place to 
| place. 
| ‘* Pray, do not tell any one what I told you 
| yesterday, Mr. Malbone,’’ she said, half pet- 

tishly. ‘‘It was all nonsense, and I should 
not like people to think me so silly, but—but— 
| didn’t you dream anything that night ?’? and 
she gave one quick, watchful, inquiring glance, 
and then dropped her eyes, which seemed ab- 
solutely to flash sparks, so bright was their 
radiance. 

‘*T really cannot tell,’’ said Asa, surprised, 
and yet struck with a sense of something lost 
from memory; ‘‘I think I did, I am very apt 
to dream, but I forget what it was. I know I 

| was waked by the window blowing in with a 
great noise.’’ 

| “Ah, indeed! Well I hope you didn’t take 
cold,’’ she said, in a very matter-of-fact tone. 

| ** Please don’t forget that Mr. Perkins is in a 
great hurry; and may I trouble you to ring the 

| bell for Annette ?’’ 

The girl came in almost immediately, and 

| then Asa took his leave, Mrs. Weir giving 

him her hand and a second look at parting, a 
| look whose peculiar meaning he could hardly 
| interpret. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Wuew Asa Malbone set out on his road home, 
he was in a mood very different from that in 
| which he had travelled the same road but two 
days before. He was pleased that he had suc- 
| eeeded so well with his business, for to him the 





crities, they would not have detected a shade of sale of the old house seemed a great transac- 
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tion ; and the little sentimental feeling he had 
entertained about parting with the old place 
had entirely disappeared. There were other 
thoughts, however, in Mr. Malbone’s mind 
which were not so agreeable. There was a 
certain change, not only in himself, but in all 
about him. 
light was not upon sea or land. 


| make him dependent upon his wife. 


True, 
Electa was a most amiable girl. When women 


were moved from their proper sphere, the best 


| of them would do and say very singular things. 


It was a lovely day, but the same | 


As Mrs. Weir had remarked, a woman’s proper , 
position was one of dependence; and he said 
to himself proudly that he was not a man to 


| be second to any wife, however charming. 


As he rode on, he set himself seriously to | 


take a practical view of his position in life and 


his prospects, and looked at in what he now | 


called the plain light of common sense. His 
enthusiasm for his profession seemed all to 
have vanished away. He had often talked the 
matter over with his father, and the Doctor had 
been half-reconciled to his own disappointment 
by the thought that a physician had almost as 
many opportunities of doing good as a clergy- 
man. It seemed to him now that these chances 
were hardly worth taking into account. 
a wretched life was that of a practitioner in a 
country town! In his present state of mind a 
course of unconspicuous usefulness appeared 
to him almost contemptible. He knew that he 
had talents and address. It was not only that 
every one said so, but he had proved the fact 
by succeeding in whatever he undertook. Why 
should he not make for himself a name and 
place in the great world? 

As to advancing himself in his profession, he 
might, it was true, make the attempt to get 
into practice in one of the larger cities; and he 
flattered himself that his tact and talent and 
manners fitted him tosucceed. But then in the 
medical profession a wife was essential to a 
man’s success; and if one aspired to the high- 
est rank, he well knew that the wife should be 
qualified to shine in society. 

It must be confessed that Electa’s little light 
was not of a sort to beam very conspicuously in 
the world; her extreme simplicity would not be 
likely to make a favorable impression. He had 
hardly thought of it before, but it was certainly 
unfortunate that she should be so unlike other 
people. He was inclined to think he should 
speak to her on the subject—very gently, of 
course; but still she ought to understand that 
there was something not quite—well, feminine 
—in these singularities which tended to make 
her conspicuous. 

Then, though he had not thought of it much 
before, it certainly was not pleasant to owe 
everything to one’s wife. The Dalrymples 
were simple-minded folk, and so looked up to 
and respected Asa and his father that they 
had never, so to speak, made him feel the 
weight of their purse; but still it occurred to 
him that it would be very uncomfortable if Mr. 
Dalrymple should so tie up the property as to 


What | 


As these reflections passed through his mind, 
some influence within or without himself seemed 
to cry out against them in passionate protest; 
but the voice was hardly heard, and heeded 
not at all. He felt a singular and hitherto un- 
known pride in taking such a common-sense 
view of the state of things. . 

When Asa rode into the town, he had fully 
resolved to read a little lecture as soon as might 
be to his betrothed about that intangible some- 
thing which made her so unlike other people. 
Fancies were all very well to play with, but he 
had his way to make in the hard, real, practi- 
cal world, and must use means adapted to his 


| ends, which were, of course, laudable, as they 





tended to advance himself to a high position in 
life. 

In spite of these very sensible reflections, our 
hero was ina very uncomfortable frame of mind 
as he drew near home. He went direcily to- 
ward his father’s house, instead of going to Mr. 
Dalrymple’s as he had planned in the morning. 
He must tell his father about this business first 
of all, and get the matter settled. And though 
it did not make an atom of difference to the 
said business, Asa felt very strong-minded and 
self-denying as he turned his horse’s head to- 
ward home instead of toward Electa. 

A little crowd was gathered in the street be- 
fore him, sailors, fishermen, certain colored 
people of the place; and mingled with talk and 
exclamation came the sound of most violent 
and awful swearing and heavy blovws. 

Looking over the people’s heads Asa saw a 
big man in a furious passion, beating with his 
whip a tired, scared-looking horse fastened to 
a cart so heavily loaded that it was impossible 
for the poor creature to draw it up the steep 
street. 

Asa called to the man to stop, but his only 
reply was a volley of oaths and a heavier blow. 
The people cried out, but, as people will, hesi- 
tated to interfere with the passionate brute. 

The next minute the little circle opened, 
and, to Asa’s amazement and vexation, Electa, 
in her pearl-gray silk and white shawl, came 
swiftly up to the cartman and caught his up- 
lifted arm with her little, gloved hand. 

‘¢ Take care, ma’am !’’ cried some one; ‘‘ he'll 
kill you!”’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ said Electa, in her clear tones; 
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and then she added, as she looked the angry 
man in the face: ‘‘You will be very sorry if 
you kill this poor horse.”’ 

The man, who was beside himself with pas- 
sion, tried to shake off her hand, and called 
down on himself every curse if he did not beat 
the brute to death. 

** Suppose God should take you at your word,”’ 
said the girl, very gently, but with singular 
dignity in her manner and tone. ‘‘ You do not 
mean to be cruel. You are in a passion, or 
you would see that you have a larger load than 
the poor creature can possibly draw.’’ 

The fellow dropped his head suddenly, and 
his whip fell from his grasp. The sense of 
shame seemed to come over him in one great 
wave, for he turned away, and hid his face, as 
it were, against the horse’s shoulder, and be- 
gan slowly to undo the buckles of the harness. 

** You will not beat him any more ?”’ said the 
young lady. 

‘*No,”’ said the man, hoarsely; and then 
added, as if with a desperate effort, ‘‘I’m 
obliged to you, miss.” 

Electa inclined her head gently, and slipped 
back with a smile, but there were tears in her 
eyes; and then she glanced up, and became 
conscious that Asa was looking down at her 
with an expression of the most intense disap- 
probation. 

The little crowd began to disperse. 

* By George !’’ said an island fisherman, “if 
that was my girl, wouldn’t I be proud of her!”’ 

It was a genuine and respectful tribute of 
admiration, but it provoked Mr. Malbone ex- 
tremely. He dismounted, and, leading his 
horse, soon overtook Electa, who was evidently 
on her way to the parsonage. 

‘* What a pity it is,’ said Electa, as she gave 
him her hand, ‘‘that people will so forget 
themselves !”’ 

Asa made no answer to her words, and his 
manner was cool and offended, anything but 
lover-like. She turned and looked at him; a 
half-frightened, sorrowful expression changed 
her face. 

‘“‘T am annnoyed, Electa,’’ he answered, 

‘courteously enough, but in a tone he had never 
used to her before. 

‘**Have I annoyed you?’’ she asked, with a 
sort of quiet sadness. 

** Electa, how could you put yourself forward 
so?’’ he asked, sharply. ‘* Do you think it was 
very pleasant to me to see you come into such 
a crowd to be stared at and talked about by a 
set of men like that ?’’ 

‘IT never thought any one would look at 
me,’’ said Electa, simply; ‘‘I only thought of 
the horse.”’ 





‘You allow your feelings to carry you away 
very strangely sometimes,’’ he answered, with 
increasing irritation. ‘‘It was not .a lady’s 
place to face that fellow down.’’ 

*“*T should not have spoken if any one else 
had come forward,’’ she replied; but the sim- 
ple truth, in the mood into which Asa had 
fallen, sounded like a bitter taunt. 

‘*T understand you,’’ he answered, coloring ; 
‘but Iam not in the habit of mixing myself 
in street quarrels. Women, however, can say 
anything with impunity.”’ 

‘*T don’t know what you mean, Asa,’’ she 
said, with such utter and evident perplexity 
that he was a little ashamed of himself. ‘I 
cannot stand by and see any one do a wrong 
and cruel thing when I can prevent it.’’ 

‘*But you must see for yourself, my dear,”’ 
repli¢d Asa, assuming a gentle air of superior 
wisdom, ‘‘that a lady cannot put herself for- 
ward in this way without losing something of 
delicacy.’’ 

Had Electa been a girl of any spirit, she 
would undoutedly have asserted herself in a 
proper manner at this speech. Asa, in his 
present state of mind, would have liked her 
the better had she proved herself on this occa- 
sion like other girls; and, well as he knew 
her, he half expected to see her show some 
temper, but she only said, with a sigh :— 

‘*T am sorry if you are vexed. Let us talk 
of something else.’’ 

He was provoked at the selfcommand, cold- 
ness he called it, and had no idea of the pain 
he was inflicting as he said, half-entreating, 
half-commanding :— 

‘*You will not do such a thing again ?’’ 

She only looked at him with a questioning, 
sorrowful look, but she did not speak. 

** You don’t answer,’’ he said. 

‘What can I say ?’’ she replied, sadly. “If 
the same thing happened again, I could not 
help it.’’ 

Extremely vexed, he walked on in cold si- 
lence, leading his horse until they reached the 
parsonage-gate near at hand. Old Phebe Dy- 
sart, the housekeeper, was just coming out. 

*Your father’s not at home,’’ she said to 
Asa; ‘‘ he’s gone out in the country.”’ 

‘‘T will come again,’’ said Electa, turning 
away without further remark; when Asa, 
partly piqued, partly surprised, said, some- 
what stiffly :-— 

‘* Shall I come this evening ?”’ 

‘*T thought you would,’’ she said ; and then 
added, with a passing smile: ‘‘ have you seen 
the Shadow Lady, and has she been trying to 
drive you out of yourself ?’’ 

**No, love,’ returned Asa, recovering his 
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temper in some degree; ‘‘I have been among 
the most practical realities. Come, Electa, do 
not let us quarrel,’ continued this reasonable 
young gentleman, as if it did not take two to 
make a quarrel; ‘‘ only I was vexed to see you 
there, and all those common fellows looking at 
you.”’ 


**T never knew it,’’ she said; ‘‘and now | 
| turned Electa, as if it were a matter of no con- 
| sequence. 


good-by, for father will be waiting for me.”’ 
She passed on, and Asa went into the house. 
He wished she had taken his words differently ; 


had either submitted to his judgment, or had | 


resented his reproof, or had laughed at him, or 
done anything but what she had done. He 
wished she were not so fanciful. Why had she 
spoken of the Shadow Lady? On the whole he 
was in a very prickly state of mind and temper. 


. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Asa went to Mr. Dalrymple’s, and, as he 
sat in the familiar room and listened to Electa 


as she sang, he forgot the lecture he had in- | 


tended to administer, and his vexation passed 
away. He spoke to Electa of Chauncey and 
his dream, but he was wholly silent on the 
subject of his own experience. 

** And do you know,’’ he said, when he had 
told his tale, ‘‘ Chauncey is actually persuaded 


| 


he shall die within the year; and though his | 
notion on this subject is no more rational than | 


old Miss Pettibone’s about the end of the world, 
it is hardly possible to argue him out of it.’’ 
He spoke with some slight contempt, and 
Electa looked a little troubled and surprised, 
for it was a new tone for Asa to take. 
‘*He thinks about his mother and sister,’’ 


| only a shadow, 


she said, as though she had been in Chauncey’s 


confidence. ‘‘ And then, you know, there is a 
great difference in people; some cling to the 
life of this world as if it were the only and the 
best place there is, and that makes it hard for 
them to cross the boundary, though it is only 
a step. Idon’t Mke these old pagan observ- 
ances, Asa, even though they are only in play.”’ 

‘* My dear child, you are getting superstitious, 
and will be looking out next for Madam Van 
Sandtwyck’s shadow. By the way, I wonder 
what became of the shadow when the house 
was burned down ?’’ 

*“Oh,’’ said Electa, looking into the fire, 
‘*she went out into the world seeking a body! 
You see shadows can only take shape in this 
world, for in their own kingdom there is no- 
thing but a formless darkness, and they can 
get no personal identity. Poor great-grand- 


mother Van Sandtwyck was but a silly woman | 


with all her learning. She would have found 


! 


‘outa great deal more than she did if she would 


but have waited. I cannot understand why 
peopie must be in a hurry, as if there would 
not always be eternity.’’ 

‘Dear Electa, if you talk like that to people 
in general, they will think your wits are wool- 
gathering,’’ said Asa. 

“Oh, they say that now, you know,”’ re- 


‘*T should like to know who says so?’’ said 
Asa, angrily. 

‘*What matters it?’? she answered, with a 
smile. ‘It is only that the wool you and I 
gather is a little different from that they are 
always looking for. But you tell me of Chaun- 
cey’s dream; did nothing come to yor ?”’ 

‘*Nothing that I can remember,’’ he said, 
impatiently poking the fire. 

‘*I think you must have seen the Shadow 
Lady,’’ said Electa, softly fingering the keys of 
the piano, and speaking without looking up. 
‘*T_ would have nothing to do with her if I 
were you, Asa. She is just as egotistic now as 
she was in the time of your story, and if you 
let her get possession of you she will wrap us 
both in such a dark cloud that we might lose 
each other entirely.” 

‘‘Dear Electa, you are uncommonly fanciful 
to-night. Whenever I meet the Shadow Lady, 
I trust I shall be able to defy her and her tal- 
isman, which I suppose she saved from the 
fire.”’ 

‘We can only keep awa: ‘rom her by walk- 
ing in the light that shows her for what she is, 
”? she said, smiling. 

Asa rose, and looked at his watch. 

‘¢T must go, love,’’ he said, rather hastily ; 
**T have to go to Newburyport to-morrow to 
settle about this business of the house. You 
will not think business is of any consequence 
in this world, I dare say, but your father’s 
ideas would be different.’’ 

** Of course it is of consequence,”’ said Electa, 
‘for there would not be so much of it to do. 
I think when people talk about worldly affairs 
as things by themselves, they forget how long 
He worked in a carpenter’s shop.’’ 

* You will scare people if you talk like that,” 
said Asa, smiling. ‘‘ What message shall I 
take to Ellen for you? She is to be married in 
the spring, you know, to your Dartmouth ad- 
mirer, Sylvanus Howe.”’ 

‘“‘T liked him,’’ said Electa, simply; ‘‘ hé 
means something when he talks. But I have 
a little present for Ellen, and will get it if you 
will wait a moment.”’ 

She left the room, and Mr. Dalrymple enter- 


ing, Asa fell into talk with him until Electa 
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came back holding in her hand a round cape 


of embroidered muslin, such as was then the 


fashion. It was an exquisite specimen of nee- | 


dlework, and the fern-leaves which formed the 
border and sprigged the middle were like the 
frostwork tracery on a window. 


‘* What a lovely thing!” said Asa. ‘* What | 


a delicate, graceful pattern !”’ 

‘*T drew it from a pane of glass last winter,’’ 
said Eiecta, pleased. 

** Yes, she’s got some faculty with her nee- 
dle,’’ said Mr. Dalrymple, drawing his daugh- 
ter toward himself. ‘‘ She ’ll be doing her own 


wedding-gown next. What shallit be? White | 


and silver, like the one old Queen Charlotte 
worked for the Pringess Royal?’’ Electa did 
not answer. A strange, troubled look came 
over her face, but her father went on: ‘‘ And 
so you must go and stop that brute Parsons 
beating his horse to-day? I tell you, child, it 
made me sick when Jack Tinker told me what 
you’d done. When the fellow gets in a pas- 
sion he’s like a madman. He was as likely 
to kill you as not; didn’t you know it?’’ 

‘*T never thought of that,’’ she said, in a 
low voice, while Asa looked annoyed. 

**T°ll warrant you didn’t,’’ said Mr. Dal- 
rymple, with some pride in his tone. ‘ Quiet 
as you are, child, you’ve got the Dalrymple 
blood in you; and none of us were easily scared 
that ever I heard of.’’ 

Never had Asa heard Mr. Dalrymple praise 


his daughter so decidedly before, and he could | 


not but wonder that so sensible a man should 
seem to take a pride in that which had ap- 
peared to him so very unfeminine, but then he 
had always known that the good merchant was 
not very refined or fastidious. However, he 
would have been better pleased had Electa 
given him a glance of triumph, as almost any 
other girl would have done, or if, when they 
parted in the hall, she had recalled their dif- 
ference of the afternoon, and bade him see that 
her father was on her side. 

‘* You will go to Ellen’s wedding ?’’ said Asa. 

* Yes, if she wishes it,’’ said Electa; ‘* but 
that is a long way off yet. She is not to be 
married till spring.”’ 

** Dear me,’’ said Asa, impatiently, “‘if you 
call that a long way off, what do you think of 
ours? I'll tell you, my dear, I wish it were to 
be to-morrow; I should feel safer some way,’’ 
he added, with a sudden impulse. 

‘* What do you fear ?’’ she asked, gently. 

**The Shadow Lady,’’ he answered, smiling. 
‘* | think I have seen or dreamed of her; and 
I believe she must have made me so cross this 
afternoon,’’ he added, feeling all at once more 
light-hearted. 


**I wish she were in her place in the por- 
trait,’’ said Electa, with a brighter look. ‘ But 
who is fanciful now ?’’ 
| Good-by, my dear! If I am detained I will 

write. I will take care not to get bewitched 

| with this unreasonable ancestress of yours. We 
will hope the shadow was burned up im the 
| house — unless, indeed, she walks abroad in 
| the shape of Cousin Jemima.”’ 

**Oh, dear, no! Cousin Jemima’s shadows 
are of quite another sort. But there is mother 
calling me; so good-night !’’ 

They parted with a kiss. 

Asa went home wondering at the irritable 
mood which had been upon him all day, in- 
clined to forgive Electa for her defence of the 
old horse, and reflecting that, after all, she was 
| a sweet creature, if she were not exactly fitted 
to shine in the world of society. But never 
before had it occurred to him to think of his 
betrothed in that patronizing fashion. 

He was waked that night between one and 
two by his father, who was standing over him 
with the lamp in his hand calling his name. 
He woke with a start, and that sense of intense 
relief we have when we find that some evil 
dream is only a dream. 

For a moment he tried in vain to recall his 
vision, which, indistinct as it was, seemed to 
him only a repetition of that of All Hallow Eve. 
He could all but remember the shadow seemed 
about to take shape, but that was all. 

‘*It is a most provoking thing to be haunted 
in this way,’’ he thought. ‘I declare, I could 
almost believe that dream creature, whatever 
it is, is flitting about my room now!”’ 

‘What ails you, my son?’’ said the Doctor ; 
‘“‘T am sure I heard you calling. Have you 
had the nightmare ?”’ 

‘*T believe so,’’ said Asa, sitting up, ‘‘ though 
I cannot tell what it was. I am glad to find 
that it was but a dream.’’ He smiled as he 
glanced up and caught the look in his father’s 
eyes. ‘‘How good you have always been to 
me, father!’’ he said, speakgng with a sudden 
impulse, and laying his head on the Doctor’s 
arm as he had done when a child. 

The Doctor’s lip quivered slightly. He 
seemed about to speak, but checked himself; 
and bending over his son, he kissed him and 

gave him his blessing. 
| Go to sleep, my boy,” he said, gently, and 
went to his own room. 

‘‘Dear old father,’’ said Asa, to himself, as 
he laid his head on his pillow again, ‘‘ what 
am I that two such souls as his and Electa’s 
should be so wrapped up in me? Whatever 
has ailed me to-day? I think I must have 

| been bewitched ;’’ and, with a sudden light- 
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ening of his heart, he fell asleep, and slept 
peacefully until the dawn. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

NeEvER, so thought thosawho went to that 
evening’s preparatory lecture, had Doctor Mal- 
bone been more eloquent. The impression had 
gone abroad that the Doctor was beginning to 
show his age, but those who had thought and 
said that the old man’s powers were failing, 
wondered that evening how such an idea could 
have come into their minds. 

His voice rung out pure and strong. Never, 
when as a young man his fetvid words had 
wakened to new resolve the half-starved sol- 





diers of Valley Forge, had he risen to a higher | 


strain. Men bowed their heads and women 
wept. 
hymn was sung, one of those strong, triumphant 
strains of solemn joy in which all the reverent 


fervor of Puritanism seems to sound. 


**One army of the living God 
To his command we bow, 
Part of the host have crossed the flood 
And part are crossing now.”’ 


The Doctor rose to give the benediction, lifted 
his hands, and then, before the words were 
spoken, dropped back into his seat. 

In a moment, before any one else moved, 
Electa and Doctor Markham were at his side. 

‘* My father, my father!’’ she said, with the 
strangest tone of mingled joy and anguish. 

‘*He has died in harness!’’ said Doctor 


Markham. ‘Let some one send a messenger 
to his son. He went over to Newburyport this 
morning.’’ 


When Asa reached his destination he dis- 
covered, through Mr. Perkins, that certain pa- 
pers were wanting to make the title perfect to 
the old house. There was a mortgage, the dis- 
charge of which had never been duly recorded. 
It was desirable to have this mistake rectified, 
but in the mean time the bargain could be held 
as concluded, though Mrs. Weir did not care 
to have the alterations begun until the matter 
was quite settled. It was surprising how par- 
ticular Mrs. Weir was. 
Mr. Perkins, ‘‘as Mr. Malbone was going up 
town, he would step in and tell her how the 
matter stood.”’ 

Asa could not pass Mrs. Dunbar’s gate, and 
he went in, though a little doubtful of his re- 
ception. Chauncey was at home, and it was 
evident he had by no means recovered from 
the impression produced by his unhappy dream, 


‘* Perhaps,”’ suggested | 


The lecture came to an end, and the | 





and there was a shade of care on Ellen’s face 
as on her mother’s, though the Rev. Sylvanus 
Howe had arrived and was basking in the sun- 
shine of his lady’s presence. A good suit of 
clothes had much improved Sylvanus’ outer 
man, and the thought of his approaching mar- 
riage, and the actual pulpit that was awaiting 
him, filled him with such thankfulness of heart 
that he was less awkwardly self-concious. 

Asa thought him much improved, and was 
really glad to see his old friend. As for Mr. 
Howe he had always regarded Mr. Malbone 
with great admiration and respect, and greeted 
him with delight. He inquired for Miss Dal- 
rymple, and Asa took the opportunity to pro- 
duce Electa’s worked cape. 

Ellen cried out with delight, put it on, and 
asked her lover if it were not becoming; and 
Sylvanus, contemplating Miss Dunbar with 
rapture, likened Miss Dalrymple to the wise 
woman of Proverbs who made herself coverings 
of tapestry. 

‘‘It is quite as pretty as Mrs. Weir’s French 
work one,’’ said Mrs. Dunbar, examining the 
pattern. ‘It is the same shape.’’ 

** Yes, Electa could always do anything with 
her fingers, and this cape is the same shape as 
Mrs. Weir’s. Hers had a pink bow just here, 
and I’ll put one on this. You needn’t say 
anything, Sylvanus, your wise woman clothed 
her household in scarlet, and I’m sure pink is 
not so vain as red. Mrs. Weir called here 
yesterday,’’ said Ellen, ‘‘she is the least little 
speck of acreature. Miss Reed was with her ; 
I like that old lady, but she hardly said a 
word till just as they were going away, and 
then she and mother got talking together about 
spinning, and no sooner had they begun than 
Mrs. Weir said she must go.’’ 

“What do you think of Mrs. Weir ?’’ asked 
Asa. 

**Oh, I don’t know! She’s one of those peo- 
ple you never could be intimate with. You 
would never get on with her. She seems to 
me to be all outside.”’ 

Asa entirely disagreed with Miss Dunbar, 
but he did not contradict her. 

** Well, she is very queer,’’ continued Ellen. 
**Do you know they say she never will stay 
alone a moment? She always has her aunt 
with her or else her maid, and the lamps are 
lit all over the house long before it begins to 
grow dark.’’ 

‘* She ’s like a fairy changeling,’’ said Chaun- 
cey; ‘‘I shouldn’t be surprised to see her flit , 
up the chimney.’’ 

“They say she is a regular woman of busi- 
ness. I wonder what the late Mr. Weir was 
like ?”’ 
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“I am sure, Ellen, she toid you all about 
him,’’ remarked Mrs. Dunbar. 

‘* No, mother, not aword. She told me that 
he gave her a beautiful set of pearls on her 
wedding day, and that he left her all his pro- 
perty, but of himself there was not a word.’’ 

Further remarks were cut short by the ser- 
vant who came in with a note from Mrs. Weir. 
She was to have a little party that evening. 
Would Mrs. Dunbar, her son, and daughter 
come and bring their friends ? 

Ellen looked inclined to go. The Rev. Syl- 
vanus said that he was agreeable, and, though 
Chauncey would fain have excused himself, 
Asa overruled him and he gave way. 

The little company turned out to be quite a 
large party. The Rev. Mr. Howe with Miss 
Dunbar on his arm entered the room with all 
the grace of a frightened bear, and certainly 
did not appear to advantage beside two such 
very elegant young men as Asa Malbone and 
Chauncey Dunbar. However, he found a quiet 
corner before long, where, in company with an 
elderly lady of the Methodist persuasion, he 
forthwith entered upon a discussion concerning 
Arminianism and Calvinism, and enjoyed him- 
self after his fashion. 

Mrs. Weir, resplendently dressed, received 
the Dunbar party with great politeness and a 
show of cordiality, at least that was the phrase 
Mrs. Dunbar used to herself, for that lady was 
prejudiced against the widow. She looked for 
Miss Reed, who was sitting quietly in a cor- 
ner by herself, and was about to enter into 
some talk with her when Mrs. Weir interrupted 
them, and when Mrs. Dunbar turned to look 
for Miss Reed she had gone. 

It was not long before Asa found himself in 
a corner of the room talking to his hostess as 
she sat down a few minutes to rest, as she said. 
Mrs. Weir had not much to say herself, but 
she made her companion talk, and if he had 
stopped to think he would have noticed that 
he was speaking wholly of himself, his hopes, 
plans, and tasks, of everything personal except 
his engagement, which he never once men- 
tioned. The lady listened with interest, and 
the sparkling sapphire she wore on her breast 
was not so bright as her eyes. 

‘“‘It is wonderful,’”’ thought Asa to himself, 
‘““ how such very light eyes can be so brilliant !”’ 

Presently Mrs. Weir began to talk of herself, 
or rather to seem to do so, for in reality she told 
him little. She spoke of the difficulties of her 
position, the care of managing so large an 
estate, the responsibility, her own loneliness. 

Asa looked the sympathy he felt. There 
was something very pathetic certainly in the 
little creature’s position. 








‘And then, too,’ continued Mrs. Weir, 
‘* when I was left alone a widowed bride, there 
were all my elegant wedding things to lie by 
and get out of fashion when I was in mourning.’’ 

She spoke in exactly the same tone of re- 
pressed and decorous sorrow, but Asa was con- 
cious of asort of shock ; he hardly knew what to { 
say or do, but after all, he reflected that it was ? 
a natural woman’s thought, it was only that 
this transparent little lady spoke out what 
other women hid. 

At that moment the Rev. Mr. Howe came 
wandering by. He had been separated from 
the old Methodist lady before he had convinced 
her, he had lost Ellen, and he looked and felt 
most forlorn. Mrs. Weir spoke to him most 
graciously and hoped that he was enjoying 
himself, hoped also that he liked the place in 
Vermont where he was going to settle. 

**T have not spent much time there yet, 
ma’am,’’ said the minister, ‘‘ and I cannot tell 
what the place would be like at an ordinary 
season. There was a good deal of sickness 
—fever mostly. I was called upon to attend 
five funerals while there. All the deceased, 
however, were professing Christians, and the 
fifth, a young lady of about your age, ma’am, I 
have every reason to think was hopefully pious. 
Just before she died she fell asleep, and woke 
saying she had had a beautiful dream. Her 
little sister, who had died when a child, came 
to her all shining with light, and said: ‘Alice,’ 
that was the child’s name, ‘Alice is waiting for 
you, sister,’ and then she cried out joyfully, 
‘Why, there is Alice!’ and then she sank back 
and breathed her last.’’ 

Sylvanus, in the innocence of his heart, had 
no idea that one sort of discourse was more in- 
appropriate than another at an evening party. 
His whole soul was full of two subjects: the 
duties and experiences of his office and Ellen 
Dunbar; and out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. Moreover a cart- 
load of etiquette books would never have con- 
vinced him that the topic of religion was any- 
where out of place. 

Mrs. Weir turned almost white. 

“Oh, hush, you horrid man!’ she said, 
with a nervous laugh. ‘‘ How can you talk of 
such frightful things ?’’ 

‘¢ What do you call frightful, ma’am ?"’ asked 
Mr. Howe. 

‘‘Why, people’s funerals and fevers and 
such things. He doesn’t mean to take dear 
Miss Dunbar to this dreadful place, does he, 
Mr. Malbone ?’’ 

‘Let us hope it is not a dreadful place,’’ 
said Asa, smiling, but vexed at Mr. Howe for 
his want of tact. 
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**Oh, it must be! I can’t bear such things. 
You have made me cold all over.’’ She spoke 
almost piteously, like a frightened child. 

** Death will surely come to us all,’’ said Mr. 
Howe, quietly ; ‘‘we cannot avoid it by shut- | 
ting ovr eyes. There is only one way by which | 
we can escape the bondage of the fear of death. 
I trust you are not ignorant of that way.’’ + 

“Oh, don’t!’’ said she, in a choked, shrill 
voice. ‘‘ Don’t you kill me! O Mr. Malbone, 
take me away !’’ 

Her face had grown gray, her lips were | 
white. She looked ten years older. The glass | 
door opening upon the piazza was near, and | 
she put her hand on Asa’s arm and led him | 
out, and no sooner was she across the thresh- 
old, and safe from further exhortation, than 
she burst into tears and cried violently. 

She stood where the light from a large lamp 
hung from the ceiling of the porch fell upon 
her face. Asa was astonished at the change 
in her, so faded, so wan was her aspect that 





even the gay colors of her dress seemed dim, 
and the sparkling stone on her breast had 
grown dull with her tear-clouded eyes. 

‘Oh, what a man!’’ she said, in a shudder- 
ing whisper; ‘‘I hate him! I hate him!’’ 

There was no doubt that she did. The tone 
and look expressed the most intense spite, al- 
most fury. 

On a sudden there rushed on Asa’s mind a 
remembrance of the night on which he had 
gone back to the school with Electa in his 
aunt’s carriage, and of the voice, the gesture, 
the tone, and the fierce words of the unknown 
lady whose wheels had been entangled with 
their own. For a moment he felt sure that the 
unseen vixen and Mrs. Weir were one; but 
the next he ejected a notion so injurious to the 
poor little, frightened, trembling woman before 
him, and addressed himself to soothe her emo- 





tion. 

**You must forgive Howe,’’ he said, taking 
her unresisting hand; ‘‘he is a good fellow, | 
but he has never been in the world at all, and | 
Seminary training unfits a man for society. My 
father does not approve of it, he prefers the old 
plan.”’ 

‘*Oh, for goodness’ sake,’’? broke in Mrs. 
Weir, ‘‘ don’t talk about.ministers and religion 
and such dreadful things! How-can you be 
so unkind ?’”’ and she wept afresh, but without 
withdrawing her hand. 

“I would not be unkind to you for the 
world,’’ said Asa, earnestly. 

“TI can’t bear gloomy things,” said the un- 
happy little lady, whose color, however, was 
returning; ‘‘I never could. I go to church, 
of course—it is not respectable not to go in this 





country—but as for that man, oh dear! how 
could he go and talk to me so?’’ 

‘*Is it so terrible to think of leaving this 
world ?’’ said Asa, gently, and feeling very 
soft hearted toward Mrs. Weir. 

**Oh, don’t, don’t!’’ she said, in her shrill 
whisper. ‘‘It is terrible! It is unbearable! 
I want to live forever, even if there were not 
another person but myself in the world.”’ 

‘* Dear Mrs. Weir, forget it all. Howe knows 
no better. He meant no harm. Try to com- 
pose yourself.”’ 

‘* Yes, some one will be coming, and I look 
like a fright ; I always do if I cry or am fright- 
ened. AmI very ugly?’’ she asked, looking 
up into his face. 

**You are charming,’’ said the young man; 
for now that she had wiped away her tears, her 
eyes were brightening into their old radiance. 

** Do you really think so?’’ she said, with 
peculiar interest and earnestness. 

‘*IT do, indeed. Mrs. Weir, you promised to 
tell me where you had seen me before.”’ 

‘Oh, not now!’’ she answered, with a sud- 
den smile. ‘‘ Sometime I will, that is if things 
turn out right. I must go.”’ 

She was quite herself again, and, with a 
little laugh, she flitted away from him into the 
lighted room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Asa stood a moment in-the porch. He felt 
that his heart was beating fast, that his brain 
was in a whirl. He wished that she had 
stayed a few minutes longer, and yet it was a 
relief that she had left him. Where had they 
met? Where had he seen her before? In 
vain he searched his memory. 

He went back into the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Weir was talking with Ellen Dunbar. Asa 
stood near enough to Ellen and Mrs. Weir to 
hear the latter admire the worked cape which 
Ellen had put on to do honor to the party. 

‘*Miss Dalrymple did it,’ said Ellen. ‘‘ She 
drew the pattern herself.’’ 

** Does she work for pay ?’’ asked Mrs. Weir. 

‘*Qh, no!’’ said Ellen, smiling. ‘‘She is 
quite an heiress, and a very charming girl. 
Did you not know? Mr. Malbone is engaged 
to her.’’ 

Ellen, for some occult reason, had a certain 
pleasure in telling this news, and, for some 
equally unknown cause, Mr. Malbone was 
greatly vexed at Miss Dunbar for speaking of 
the matter. 

‘*Is she pretty ?’’ asked Mrs. Weir, with ani- 
mation. 
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‘*T think she is beautiful,’’ said Ellen. 
**I’ve heard there was a Miss Dalrymple at 
school at Mrs. Gowers’s in Boston, who was— 
well, a little odd. 
person ?”’ 

‘*She was at school at Mrs. Gowers’s, but 
she is not that way at all,’”’ said Ellen, warmly. 
‘*She’s; peculiar and original, perhaps, and 
people don’t always understand her; but no- 
thing more.”’ 

‘*Oh, well, of course if she is an heiress she 
will pass muster! I heard about her from 
Mrs. Wyndham, and she did or said something 
very odd at her house one evening; and I’m 
sure Mrs. Wyndham thought her not quite 
right.” 

‘*Did Mrs. Wyndham tell you so herself ?’’ 
said Ellen, looking into Mrs. Weir’s face with 
steady, serious, questioning eyes. ‘‘I thought 
you told me you were not acquainted with that 
lady.’’ 

‘*Oh, well,’’ responded Mrs. Weir, playing 
with her fan, and locking, as her wont was, 
hither and thither, ‘‘I heard it through a 
friend of mine who knows Mrs. Wyndhom, 
and I’m certain she said this girl was weak- 
minded and strange, poor thing; and I’ve 
heard other people say so, too. I suppose Mr. 
Malbone takes her for her money. He has in- 
tellect enough for both sides.”’ 

‘*Mr. Malbone would never do such a thing 
as that,’’ said Ellen, quickly. 

‘Oh, people will do anything for money !”’ 
said Mrs. Weir, easily. ‘‘I shouldn’t think 
any the worse of him for it; it’s natural. Do 
they let this poor girl go about by herself ?’’ 


““Why, Mrs. Weir, I have always known | 


Electa. She is no more inf-m in mind than 
you are.” 

‘* Yes, it’s better to keep a good face to the 
world,’’ persisted the widow, quite unmoved, 
as it appeared ; “‘ just as I do about poor Aunt 
Marjorie. 
get along with it.’’ 

**T wonder how she gets along with you?’’ 
thought Miss Dunbar, but she said aloud: 
** Pray, don’t give any one else that idea, Mrs. 
Weir. Mr. Howe thinks that Miss Dalrymple 
only differs from the rest of the world in being 

"quite angelic.”’ 

**Oh, well, queer people often suit one an- 
other!’ replied Mrs. Weir. ‘‘ You’d better 
look out for her. 
little—well, eccentric, are apt to be cunning; 
and I suppose ministers are men after all, and 
I’ve heard they prefer rich wives.”’ 

Mrs. Weir spoke in a tone between jest and 
earnest, and glided away, leaving Miss Dunbar 
in anything but a placid state of mind. 





Of course it’s not the same | 


She’s very queer sometimes, but I 


These people who are just a | 


| If she was discomposed, so was Mr. Malbone. 
Was this what Electa’s childish ways had 
brought upon her and upon himself? Did 
people think her a half-witted heiress whom 
he was marrying for her money? That his 
Aunt Wyndham should have spoken as Mrs. 
Weir reported, filled him with indignation. 
He was provoked beyond measure. Had Electa 
been present, she had surely come in for that 
| lecture on conformity to the world which she 
had happily escaped. And then, could it be 
| possible that Electa’s ways were the index of 
something bordering on insanity? Her curious 
| remarks about the Shadow Lady came back to 
his mind in a very uncomfortable fashion, and 
| she quite forgot that they had been suggested 
; by his own fanciful story. To escape from 
| these disagreeable thoughts, he made an effort 
| to enter into the scene around him. He won 
| golden opinions from every one, and went back 
| to Mrs. Dunbar’s well pleased with himself. 
| His complacency, however, was a little dis- 
| turbed when he thought of the verdict which 
the world, according to Mrs. Weir, had passed 
on his engagement to Electa; and he felt that 
it would have been better if he had not been 
| 80 precipitate that evening in Boston. He 
| wished to think his own thoughts, and he was 
| not too well pleased when Chauncey, after they 
had gone to their room, seemed inclined to talk 
| of his own visionary trouble rather than the 
| party. 

“ Asa,’’ he said, ‘‘I have made my will. I 
| should want yeu to witness it only that I have 
| left you a little remembrance.”’ 

‘‘ You are very good,”’ said Asa, smiling, and 
repressing 4iis impatience. ‘‘A man will die 
no sooner for making his will, and it is a good 
| thing to have it done.’’ 
| ‘*] do not svppose it will hasten the time, 

but I know that I shall never see another au- 

tumn through.”’ 
| ‘OQ Chauncey, how can you be so childish ? 
| I dreamed something, too, and I can’t think 
| what it is; and I might just as well make my- 
| self miserable for fear of some unknown calam- 
ity falling upon me. I shall have to set Syl- 
vanus talking to you. I do wish the man ever 
could forget to preach.”’ 

‘* He’s not graceful,’”’ said Chauncey, ‘ but 
he is a rock to rely upon, and he has been talk- 
ing to me.”’ 

‘* Sensibly, I hope.”’ 
| ‘] think so,’’ said Chauncey, seriously. 
_ “He no more believes in the warning than you 
do. My life has been a happy one. "I have no 
reason to complain ; only I think of mother.’’ 

‘* You will laugh at all these gloomy notions 
| by and by,” Asa said. ‘You have always 
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been thinking you should die at sea, though 
you dislike the water so; but according to the 
old sailors’ notions, you ought to be fond of it, 
for they say the sea always calls people whose 
relations it has drowned.”’ 

*‘Asa,’’ said Chauncey, suddenly looking up, 
and speaking in a low voice, ‘‘I will tell you 
what I never before have told to any mortal. 
The sea does call me. When I am out in a 
boat, the noise of the waves and all their dif- 
ferent voices sing one song, bidding me come to 
them. All the waters seem holding out their 
hands to me, until my senses get so confused 
that it’s all I can do not to spring overboard. 
It’s not that I’m afraid of being drowned that 
I don’t want to go on the water—it’s because 
‘I’m afraid I shall lose my head entirely, and 
yield to the fascination that urges me to throw 
away my life.’’ 

‘* Then certainly you never ought to go out,”’ 
said Asa, decidedly. ‘‘ I know there are people 
who always feel an impulse to throw themselves 
off from any high place; I suppose this is some- 
thing similar. Why did you never tell me be- 
fore when I have urged you to go out in a boat ?”’ 

**Oh, one is ashamed of such nervous feel- 
ings !’’ said Chauncey, coloring. ‘‘ But I have 
been haunted all my life with the fear that 
some time I should obey the call.”? 

“‘T dare say you wili get over it when you 
are older,’’ 
he did not quite feel. ‘‘But now don’t you 
want to go to bed? By the way, what were 
you and Mrs. Weir talking of so long ?”’ 

** About you mostly. She seemed curious on 
the subject.”’ 

‘*And what did you tell her?’’ said Asa, 
quickly. 

‘* You know I could say nothing but good of 
you,’’ said Chauncey, with an affection which, 
for the first time, Asa felt to be rather tiresome 
and silly. ‘‘She asked me whether your father 
had much fortune; whether he kept you very 
strictly; and if you went much into society. 
She didn’t ask direct questions either. She 
got it out of me some way; and she said’’— 
and here Chauncey stopped short. 

‘* Well, what?’’ asked Asa, with interest. 

‘Oh, nothing, only that she thought that 
with your talents you might have done better 
than to settle down to the practice of medicine 
in a country town.”’ 

‘*T may not always stay in a country town,”’ 
said Asa. ‘* But what else did she say, since 
you have begun to tell ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing particular,’’ said Chauncey, 
who had no mind to report how Mrs. Weir, in 
spite of all he could say, had persisted in be- 
lieving the story of the half-witted heiress to 
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said Asa, with a sympathy which: 


whom Mr. Malbone had paid court for the sake 
of her fortune. ‘‘I don’t know why exactly, 
Asa, but I should distrust that little woman. 
If I were superstitious, I should think her not 
exactly canny; and if she has not a temper of 
her own I am much mistaken.’’ 

‘Poor little thing! They are all against 
her,’’ thought Asa; but he said aloud: ‘‘ Most 
people have tempers of some sort. But now 
do let us go to sleep.’’ 

It was long, however, before Asa fell asleep, 
and, when he did, it was to dream confused 
and agonizing dreams. He woke with a start 
of horror. Then he saw that there was a light 
in the room, though the dawn was just break- 
ing, and that Sylvanus Howe was standing 
over him. 

He drew a long breath of relief at finding 
himself in the actual world; and, as his senses 
came back to him, he wondered what had 
brought Mr. Howe to his room so early. 

‘* My dear friend,’’ said Sylvanus, solemnly, 
and gently, ‘‘ there is a message for you from 
home.’’ 

‘* Electa—Miss Dalrymple ?’’ said Asa. 

‘*No; but here is a note from her;’’ and, 
giving Asa a folded paper, he retreated to the 
window. 

Electa’s note was very short. She told how 
the Doctor had passed away, and begged him 
io return as soon as possible. 

‘« He knew no pain nor sickness,’’ she wrote. 
‘* He has gone home, where he has really lived 
so many years: but it will be very lonely some- 
times without him.”’ 

The young man had loved his father tenderly 
and truly, and he had never guessed that the 
Doctor was nearing the boundaries of life. He 
threw himself into Sylvanus’s arms, and gave 
free way to his grief, heedless of Chauncey’s 
well-meant efforts to comfort him. 

The Reverend Sylvanus showed more tact, 
softness, and gentleness than might have been 
expected. His sympathy was genuine, and 
his few broken words of prayer carried with 
them some sense of healing to the bereaved 
son, who, in all his distress, could not but feel 
thankful that his father had ended his life in 
the place and time of all others most fitting to 
close his long years of service. He longed to 
| be at home, and to be with Electa, toward 
| whom his heart yearned, forgetful of every- 
| thing but her great love for his father and for 
| himself. 

The Dunbars were all sympathy and kind- 
ness; and Chauncey made himself ready to 
| ride back with his friend, aud with the mes- 
senger who had bronght the mews, Mr. Da:- 
; Tymple’s man Aaron. 
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It was still carly morning when Asa and 
Chauncey, attended by Aaron, left the house, 
and were surprised to meet on the doorstep 
Mrs. Weir’s aunt, Miss Reed. 

‘‘I’ve heard,’? she said, without further 
preface, taking Asa’s hand. “I’m always up 
early. It’s a sore loss, and I feel for you; 
and you ’ll not take it ill that I ran across to 
say a word ?’’ 

The old lady looked earnestly into his face 
as she spoke, with kind eyes; and Asa, in his 
softened mood, thanked her for her sympathy. 

‘*1’d be fain to say a word to comfort you,”’ 
she said, gently; ‘‘ but words are idle things. 
Only mind, come no more to our house yonder. 
I know the place better than you, and you'll 
do well to keep away.’’ 

‘‘Why, Miss Reed?’’ he said, with a little, 
faint curiosity even then. 

‘*T dare not—that is, I cannot tell you; and 
it is not easy always to say what is your own 
knowledge and what is but your thought. 
But remember, I bid you come no more, though 
it does me good to see your face. Farewell, 
and God bless you!’’ and she turned, and 
throwing her shawl over her head, hurried 
away. 

(To be continued.) 
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SLEEP. 





BY Cc. A. M. 





**Sieep is my name,”’ she said, with tender arms 
My form enfolding. All her glorious face 

Imperiously enthralled me with its charms. 
Yet was she not all fair, for that in place 

Of angel-wings vampire’s her shoulders wore ; 
And, seeing these, I wondered, and I said :— 

** Sleep is Death's sister; Death such pinions bore 
When some sad soul was troubled and afraid.’’ 
Fast now she bound me. Sudden all she changed, 

Dark seemed and dreadful. All her supple form 
Writhed as a serpent’s. Mournful sights deranged 

With impish meanings and a demon swarm 
The symmetry of visions searce begun 

In revelation spread beyond her wings. 
Fair' ah, of beauty paralleled by none 

Of earth, so full with all celestial things! 
Sighing, Sleep murmured as these fled my sight :>— 

** Not to the human thought is 't given to know 
The mysteries of Dreamland and of Night, 

Nor why, being beautiful, I am not so, 
Being entreated, swift I flit away ; 

Being breath’s stay, I vanish as a breath; 
Being as cloud, I fly not from the day ; 

Being a part of Life, [ yet am kin to Death!” 


>> —_ — — 





We either improve or grow worse continually. 
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MRS. GRAHAM. 
A PARLOR DRAMA. 





Characters. 
Miss Evparosyne Erwin, an old maid. 
Errte, her niece. 
Proressor GRAHAM, an elderly gentleman. 
Harry West, a young gentleman. 
Party, a lady’s maid. 


Scent.— A parlor with modern furniture; open 
piano right of background; a large lounge left of 
background. Curtain rises, discovering Errir 
walking up and down, tossing her handkerchief 
like a ball, Miss Evrnrosynr, reclining grace- 
Sully in a deep arm-chair, is knitting on fancy- 
work. 

Miss Euphrosyne ( fretfully). Do sit down, 
Effie! You make me horribly nervous with 
your silly conduct. If you must have a play- 
thing, buy a doll, and pet that. 

Effie. Thanks! I prefer live pets, if I have 
any. I know of one—a dear little pet (aside), 
with the most beautiful dark eyes and bheart- 
rending moustache! 

Miss Euphrosyne. I am sure Professor Graham 
would be perfectly disgusted if he saw his in- 
tended wife playing ball. 

Effie (tossing up her handkerchief). 
see her, I’ll give her a hint about it. 

Miss Euphrosyne. You know very well what 
Imean. Professor Graham does you the honor 
to admire you. I confess it amazes me— 

Effie (dropping a courtesy). Thanks! 

Miss Euphrosyne (not heeding the interruption). 
To see him captivated by a silly child —a man 
of his learning and ability! (£nthusiastically.) 
A man far too noble and elevated to be the 
husband of a chit of eighteen! 

Effie. ( Aside.) Harry is right! She’s in love 
with the professor herself! (Aloud.) I quite 
agree with you. I am only amazed that you 
consent to such a sacrifice. 

Miss Euphrosyne (solemnly). My duty to your 
father requires me to see you well married, or 
to withhold your property. 

Effie. My father never intended me to marry 
a dried-up old fossil like Professor Graham. 

Miss Euphrosyne. You would prefer a penni- 
less puppy like Mr. Henry West; a nobody, 
who was brought up by charity here in Mill- 
dale! . 

Effie. He was well brought up, at all events. 

He is a gentleman; and his position in the 

bank gives him a good salary. Everybody in 

Milldale respects him. 

Miss Euphrosyne. A pauper! I am ashamed 
of you, Effie! And remember, I solemnly pro- 
test that you shall never touch one dollar of 
your property until you are Mrs. Graham. 


If I ever 
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Enter Patty. 

Fatty. The old professor ’s coming in ! 

Miss Euphrosyne. He is coming to see you, 
Effie, with my permission. ‘ 

Effie. I don’t want to see him. 

Miss Euphrosyne (rising). And remember 
what I have said. [zit Miss Evpurosyye. 

Effie. I won’t be Mrs. Graham! (The flounce 
of the lounge shakes.) Oh, there’s a cat under 
the lounge! Oh! 

Harry (peeping out). Hush, my darling! 

Effie. Oh, how did you get there? 

Patty. Hush, Miss Effie! I hid him; but 
when I went to tell you, Miss Euphrosyne 
walked right in here. 

Effie. And now the professor is coming. Oh, 
this is too delicious! 

Harry (coming out). 
lizing little coquette ! 

Effie. Oh} hide again! 
there will be such a scene! 

Patty. I’ll run into the hall. 
(E£rit Parry. 


a 
Delicious! You tanta- 


If auntie returns, 


are coming, I’1l sing. 





When they | 


Effie. No—yes—I—you were saying— 

Prof. Graham. That you must have seen my 
love, my devotion. I am not a young man, 
and my life for the last twenty years has been 
a painful and unsuccessful search for—(inter- 
rupting himself). But we can speak of that 
later. During my residence in Milldale, now 


| nearly two years, I have found here, in this 


house— 
Harry. ( Aside.) I must choke him! 
Effie. 1’ choke you if you don’t keep quiet. 


Prof. Graham. What did you say? Choke 
me—if— 
Effie. No, no! Pardon me! I—I was— 


thinking—of—of— 

Prof. Graham. This is very singular! 
are pale—embarrassed—my dear child; is it 
too keen an interest in my suit? Do you think 
I am too presumptuous ? 

Harry. (Aside.) Yes, by Jove! 

Effie (crying). I—I— 

Prof. Graham. Don’t cry. I thought that we 


You 


' were good friends? 


Harry. First let me thank you for that elo- 


quent defence I heard of the charity boy. 

Effie (softly and tenderly). QO Harry, I am so 
sorry you heard us! 

Harry. tam not. It proves to me that the 
heart I covet more than name, fame, or riches 
is— 

Effie. All your own. 

Harry. My darling! (Embraces her.) 

Patty (singing outside) :— 

Duncan Grey came here to woo, 

Oh, ho, the wooing o’ it! 

On New Year’s Eve, when we were foo’, 
Oh, ho, the wooing o’ it! 

Effie. Hide, Harry! 

Harry (crouching down between the arm of the 
lounge and wall). All right! 

Effie (sitting down beside him). Be careful! 


Enter Proresson Granam. 

Prof. Graham. Ahem! 
Effie ! 

Effie (tossing up her handkerchief). Oh, good- 
morning ! 

Prof. Graham. Your good aunt— 

Effie. Did you wish to see auntie ? 

Prof. Graham. 1 met her in the hall. I 
think, Miss Effie, you cannot have misunder- 
stood the purpose of my visits here. 

Effie. 1—I—suppose you come to see auntie. 

Prof. Graham. My devotion must have been 
apparent— 

Harry (lifting his head. Aside). Shall I choke 
him ? 

Effie (pushing Harry back). Keep still; do. 


Good - morning, Miss 


' for me to your aunt. 





Prof. Graham. Did you speak, Miss Effie ? 


Effie (sobbing). So we are. 
Prof. Graham. And that you would speak 
I am not like a young 
lover; I am timid, and—lI hoped you would 
kindly break the ice for me. 

Effie (standing up). Am I awake? Professor 
Graham, do J understand you? You want to 
marry my Aunt Euphrosyne! 

Prof. Graham. It is the dearest hope of my 
life. 

Harry (springing xp). Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Prof. Graham. Why, who is this? 

Effie. Oh, you dear darling! (Embracing the 
professor.) Oh, you have made me so happy ! 

Prof. Graham. 1 am very glad of that, child. 
You think there is hope for me ? 

Effie. 1 am sure of it; perfectly certain. 

Prof. Graham. And you will not object to me 
for an uncle ? 

Harry (throwing his arms around Errir). As an 
uncle, we will love you to distraction. 

Prof. Graham. We! 

Effie. | mast prepare auntie. [Frit Erris. 

Prof. Graham. You are, then, Miss Effie’s 
betrothed ? 

Harry (sadly). Only by her own consent. 
Miss Euphrosyne object: to a nameless suitor 
for her niece. 


Enter Patty, with a letter. 
Patty. The man came from your office, and 
said I was to give that to you immediate. 
Prof. Graham. You will excuse me ? 
Harry. Certainly. * 
(Proresson GRAHAM opens letter, and seems 
greatly agitated in reading.) 
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Patty (beckoning Harry aside). Did he find Enter Miss Evpurosyns and Erriz, 
you? Harry. My dear uncle! 


Harry. It’s all right, Patty. He is in love 
with Miss Euphrosyne. 

Patty. Bless my stars, you don’t say so! 

Harry. True as that your eyes are as blue as 
violets, Patty! 

Patty. Oh, go ’long, Mr. Harry! Well, I 
never did ! {£xit Parry. 

Prof. Graham (greatly agitated). Oh, my dear 
young friend! Do you know many people in 
this village ? 

Harry. Everybody, I think. 

Prof. Graham. Then, perhaps, you can help 
me. I will tell you first the story of my sad 
search for a- dearly loved relative. (Seems 
greatly agitated.) 

Harry. Pray, be seated. You are ill! 

Prof. Graham. No, t am not ill. But I must 
tell you why I tremble, why I can scarcely 
speak for joy: Twenty years ago my brother, 
my twin brother, died very suddenly, leaving 
a large fortune to his only child. I was to be 
the boy’s guardian, and executor of my brother’s 
will. But imagine my grief, when I went from 
a distant city to my | rother’s house, to find his 
wife had become insane by reason of her sor- 
row, and wandered away from home, taking 
her child with her. 

Harry (also agitated). Twenty years ago! 
How old was the child ? 

Prof. Graham. Nearly four years old. As 
soon as the funeral was over, I devoted my 
whole life to the search for my brother's wife 
and child, all in vain. The property has lain 
at interest till its bulk is a burden to a studi- 
ous man like myself. 

Harry. (Aside.) How odd that sounds to a 
pauper, as Miss Euphrosyne calls me. 

Prof. Graham. But to-day, now, I received 
a letter. He may be found! Listen. (Reads.) 


Dear Sir: We have to-day information from 
the village where you at present reside, leading 
us to hope your nephew may still live. A con- 
fession from a woman named West, nurse in 
the almshouse, states that, tempted by the 
jewelry worn by the late Mrs. Graham, she 
concealed many facts referring to her death in 
the Milldale Almshouse, and had the child 
brought up there. The woman West is dead, 
but the child is called Henry West, and wears 
a locket with the portraits of his parents. We 
hope— 

Harry (interrupting him). Oh, Heaven is too 
good to me! ( Zaking locket from his bosom.) See ! 

Prof. Graham (looking at locket). What do I 
see? My dear brother! And you? 

Harry. | am Harey West! 

Prof. Graham. No, a thousand times no! 
You are my dear nephew, Harry Graham. 





Effie. Bless me! ‘‘ Uncle ?”’ They are a little 
in advance of she express mail, since neither 
auntie nor | have actually said yes right out. 

Prof. Graham (looking up). The ladies! (Ad- 
vances to Miss Evpurosynse. They walk to back- 
ground and seat themselves upon the lounge, convers- 
ing in a lover-like way.) 

Harry (to Erri®). O Effie, my darling, con- 
gratulate me! I am the happiest man alive! 

Effie (rather coldly). Indeed ! 

Harry. It is the strangest story; but I will 
tell you all about it, some time. Now, now, my 
darling, I can only tell you that we will win 
your aunt’s consent to your marriage upon her 
own terms. ’ 

Effie (indignantly). Never! You may do as 
you please, but I will never become Mrs. Gra- 
ham! (Walks away.) 

Harry. Stay, Effie! You will make me the 
happiest man alive on the day you consent to 
become—Mrs. Graham. 

Effie (erying, and pointing to lounge). That 
looks like it! 

Harry. Make me as happy as your aunt has 
made my uncle. 

Effie (staring at him). Your uncle! 

Harry. My uncle. I am Harry Graham, the 
long-lost son of the professor’s twin brother. 

Miss Euphrosyne (coming forward). A most ex- 
traordinary revelation! Mr. Graham (to Harry), 
I congratulate you. 

Harry (kissing her hand). A thousand thanks. 
An@ will you also withdraw your opposition to 
my love for your niece ? 

Pref. Graham. Let me add my pleadings to 
Henry’s! 

Harry. For you can still keep your word, if 
Effie will only consent to become—Mrs. Graham. 

Miss Euphrosyne. Since I am not compelled 
to break my word—Effie (gives Erriz’s hand to 
Harry)! Take her, and make her as happy 
as— 

Prof. Graham (taking Miss Ecpnrosyxe’s hand). 
IT intend to make her aunt, when she also be- 
comes— Mrs. Graham. 


{ Curtain falls. ] 
—___-e— —___. 


Tue love concentrated in a family may pro- 
duce richer fruits than that which embraces 
the world. Its action is more intense and in- 
visible, but its results may go abroad and leaven 
the whole mass of a community. A man who 
educates one child faithfully, may effect a work 
of greater benevolence than one whe has won 
the name of philanthropist. 
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THE LITTLE GREEN FAIRY. 


Oxce upon a time there was a little girl, and 
her name was Una. She lived by the sea. 
Her father was dead, and her mother was very 
poor. Everybody was very poor who lived on 
the long, rocky shore where Una lived; and so 
all the mothers who had little boys and girls 
used tc send them down to the beach every 
day to gather the beautiful shells that the 
waves washed up from the sea, and sell them 
up at the Great House that stood on the bluff. 

Little Una took her basket one day and went 
down to the beach. She was barefoot, and the 
stones cut her feet; and she was hungry, for 
there was very little to eat in the house; but 


she was happy in spite of her poverty, for her | 


mother had kissed her good-by, and the baby 
had held out his arms and crowed after*her as 
she passed the cottage window. 

“Oh, if I could only find some beautiful pink 
corals and white pearls to-day !’’ thought she, 


as she picked her way among the rocks, ‘‘I | 


would go quick up to the Great House and sell 
them to the ladies in their silk and satin 
dresses; and then I would buy lots of things 
to eat for mother, and a pretty red frock for 
Baby Bruno, and I would give Tina and Beppo 
each a most beautiful present, and everybody 
I know shouid share with me in my riches !’’ 

Tina and Beppo were her two little playmates, 
and were just ahead of her on the beach, also 
hunting for shells. She called to them to wait 
for her, but the wind carried her voice away in 
another direction, and they did not hear her. 

There were no pretty shells to be found on 
the shore that morning, and Una soon grew 
tired and hungry with her useless search ; and 
hunger is not a very fine companion to start 
off shell-hunting or any other kind of work 
upon. She felt like crying about it, and sat 
down in the shadow of a great rock which hid 
her from view, and very scon was sobbing 
quietly to herself. 

“If only some good fairy would tell me 
where to search for corals and pearls and rare 
shells !’’ she cried. 

As she uttered these words she beheld a little 
ripple in the waters at her feet, and presently 
a little skiff appeared, in which sat a tiny old 
lady. 
very curious looking, indeed. 

‘““Why do you weep, little one?’’ she asked, 
in a queer, high-pitched, little voice. 

‘“‘T was wishing for pink corals and pearls 
and rare shells, so I might sell them to the 


She was all dressed in green, and was 


ladies up at the Great House,’’ replied Una, 
sobbing out her answer. 


‘“‘What would you do with the money ?’’ 


asked the fairy, for she was the queen of the 
| little green fairies that live down in the bottom 
of the sea. 

**T would give it to my mother to buy meal 
and potatoes and flannel for the cold winter, 
and I would share it with Tina and Beppo,’’ 
answered Una, ceasing her sobs, and wonder- 
ing why the little green old lady asked her so 
many questions. 

“If that is all you are crying for, jump in 
my boat, and I will take you down to my do- 
| main under the waves, and fill your basket 
with the rarest shells, the pinkest coral, and 
the whitest pearls.’’ 

‘*But I am too big for your boat,’’ replied 
Una, looking down at the little skiff. 

** Just jump in, and never mind your size,’’ 
returned the fairy. 

Then Una stepped one foot into the boat, 
and she felt herself growing littler, and littler, 
and littler, and pretty soon she was as tiny as 
the fairy herself! 

Down, and down, and down, they went. 
The big fishes stared at them with their sbin- 
ing eyes; the sharks laughed and showed their 
white teeth; and the blackfishes and blue- 
fishes flapped their fins in welcome, while the 
lobsters put out their great claws and shook 
hands with them, and said, ‘‘ We’re glad to 
see you, little one !’’ 

They reached the bottom of the ocean at 
last, and, oh, what a beautiful place the queen 
of the green fairies lived in! There was a 
great park of green rushes, and a pebbled walk 
of pearls all round the palace; and the palace 
itself was built of red coral and+rare saells. 
The carpets and curtains were delicate moss 
and seaweed lace, and the chairs and tables 
and bedsteads made out of shells and inlaid 
with pearls. A whole troop of little fairies 
came out of the palace to greet her, and they 

| joined hands and danced around her, singing 
in the sweetest, clearest little voices :— 

‘“Welcome, little one, to the abode of the 
green fairies.’’ 

Then they had a banquet, and everything 
that was delicious to eat and drink was given 
to Una as their guest. It was all so beautiful 
that Una was sorry when the time came to go 
home; but when the old fairy gave her her 
basket filled to the top with the pinkest of 
coral, the whitest of pearls, and the rarest of 
shells, Una thanked them all and bade them 
| good-by, and jumped into the boat again, and 

up, up, up they went. The sharks smiled 
adieu, the bluefishes and blackfishes and lob- 
sters all waved their fins and their arms, and 
| cried, ‘ Come again, little one; come again !’’ 
When they reached the shore and Una 
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stepped out of the boat, she felt herself grow- 
ing bigger and bigger until she attained her 
natural size. Then the fairy handed her the 
basket filled with her treasures, and said :— 

‘*T think you are a very good, unselfish little 
girl to wish to share your riches with everybody 
who is poor and suffering. I love you, and 
whenever you want assistance I will help you. 
When you want me, if you will come to the 
edge of the shore and say, three times— 

‘Fairy, fairy, come hither to me, 
Fairy, fairy, come hither to me, 
Fairy, fairy, come hither to me!’ 
I will answer your call and appear.’’ 

Then the tiny green fairy bade Una good-by, 
and went down, and down, and down, out of 
sight. Una looked into her basket and counted 
her treasures over and over. What comfort 
and happiness they all represented to her! 
All the money that she should receive for them 


she would pour into her mother’s lap, and for | 


Tina and Beppo she would buy magnificent 
presents, and give everybody that was poor and 


suffering a part of her riches! While she was 
thinking it all over, she heard Tina and Beppo | 
talking; and, as they approached her, she in- | 


stantly covered up her treasures. 

‘*} won’t let them see my present, nor will 
I tell them anything about the green fairy,’ 
said she to herself, as she hurried out of their 
way very fast. 

She went up to the Great House on the bluff; 
and when she appeared with her basket of 
treasures, the ladies were so delighted with 
them that they bought all she had; and her 
basket was almost as full of silver pieces when 
she left as it had been of corals and pearls and 
shells when she went. 

She forgot all about her resolution to go home 
and pour out the money into her mother’s lap ; 
**The silver pieces are mine, and I will do just 
as I please with them,” thought she, looking 
down at their bright, shining faces; so she 
went down to the big store in the town and 
bought herself a scarlet silk gown, and a green 
hat and feather, and a blue parasol and pink 
slippers, and a little red bag to wear at the 
side, like the ladies up at the Great House, 
and she looked very fine indeed. Then she 
went and bought herself all the ice cream and 
cakes and candies that she could eat, aftér 
which she started off for a promenade on the 
strand where the band played, and the beauti- 
ful ladies walked. Beppo and Tina were there, 
trying to sell their ugly, common shells, but 
Una forgot to give them the magnificent pres- 
ents she was going to; she even forgot that 
she knew them, for when they opened their 








she cnly opened her eyes very wide and stared 
back, and would not speak to them. She even 
forgot to go home, and, when night came, in- 
stead of hurrying back to her mother and baby 
Bruno, she went up to the Great House and 
ordered a magnificent room to sleep in. The 
next day, when she found she had spent all 
of her money, she started off with her basket, 
for the same old rock by the shore where she 
had met the little green fairy. She went close 
to the water’s edge and called three times :-— 
‘Fairy, fairy, come hither to me, 

Fairy, fairy, come hither to me, 

Fairy, fairy, come hither to me !”’ 

There was no ripple on the waters, and no 
fairy appeared. 

Again she called, and again. Then there 
was an angry stirring of the waves, and pres- 
ently the little skiff was seen at some distance 
from the shore. It was completely surrounded 
by a body-guard of savage-looking sharks, that 
growled and showed their teeth very fierce, in- 
deed, while the lobsters and bluefishes and 
blackfishes shook their claws and their fins at 
her, as though they would like to tear her to 
pieces. The little green fairy then stood up in 
her boat and looked very angry. 

*“*T do not see,’’ said she, ‘‘the little one 
whom I helped and loved before, I see only a 
finely-dressed, proud, ugly girl! I believed 
you to be a good, unselfish child, who desired 
to give all your riches to your mother to make 
her comfortable, and who would share with 
your friends and the poor and needy your pos- 
sessions. On the contrary, you have proved 
that you, like most mortals, cannot bear a sud- 
den rise to fortune. You have become greedy, 
proud, and forgetful of all but self. Your kind 
little heart is growing cruel toward your friends, 
and you are spoiled by the riches I hoped to 
help you with. From this time forward, ther, 
expect no more from me.”’ 

And, with these words, the little skiff began 
to go down, and down, and down, and was 
seen no more. The sharks gnashed their great 
teeth, the blackfishes and bluefishes flapped 
their angry fins in her face, and one of the 
great green lobsters made a grab at her toes ; 
and then little Una awoke from her horrible 
dream, to find Tina and Beppo patting her face 
to try to awaken her. 

‘*O Tina and Beppo, I won’t ever pretend I 
don’t know you on the strand; I will be a 
good, true, little friend, and never become 
greedy and proud and selfish !’’ 

Tina and Beppo wondered what on earth 
Una was talking about, half asleep; but they 
did not tease her with questions, for she looked 


eyes very big and stared at the gorgeous attire, | very tired and weary, and was hungry, too, for 
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she accepted very readily the crackers and 
cheese they generously shared with her. 

Not very leng after her curious dream, a nice 
little sum of money was left to Una’s mother 
by some one who had owed it to her father 
many years before, and, in consequence, they 
were all made comfortable and easy in their cir- 
But Una did not let her sudden 
rise to fortune make her proud and greedy and 
selfish, for she never forgot her little friends, 


cumstances. 


and was always willing to share her riches with | 


the poor and needy. And so, you see, it was 


a good lesson she learned in her dream of the | 


Little Green Fairy. 
sivincresoesvatinmiinaa 
FATE. 


BY IDA ROWLAND. 
*‘Goop-night!’’ said Guy Norton, softly, as he 
turned the latch-key, and led his companion 
into the dimly lighted hall. 
**Good-morning, you mean!’’ laughed she, 
as the silver-chimed clock in the library rang 
out two strokes on the silent air; and, nodding 


gayly, she flitted up the winding stairs, pre- | 


tending not to see the outstretched hand, and 
the tender look in his eyes. 


Evidently, Claire Hayden was not in the | 


best of humors. 


** To think Guy will be so silly,’’ pouted she. | 


*“*He knows I do not care for him, and yet he 
will persist in trying to make me. Of course, 
he is ever so nice, but—as if I could marry a 
man with no music in his soul! Why, he does 
not know Yankee Doodle from Old Hundred,”’ 
said she, to her reflection in the mirror, as if 
that were a crime too dreadful to contemplate. 
‘‘] am sure he means to propose again ;- and, if 
it were not that I have promised to sing at that 
charity concert next week, I would start on a 
visit to Madge Overton’s to-morrow. 
I shall go as soon as possible.” 
‘*Unavoidably detained ; fill my place. 
. R, L.” 


Telegraphed a tall, dark man, late the fol- 
lowing Thursday afternoon. Then he saun- 
tered up and down in front of the hotel. 

‘Poor Nell will be so disappointed,’’ he 
thought. ‘I piomised faithfully to come. 
However, there is no help for it;’’ and, after 
pacing up and down until he was tired, he 
went inside. 

** There is to be a charity concert next door,”’ 
said the clerk. 

He received 
not in a mood 
his room and 


He strode off to 
sat down by the open window, 


to be amused. 


As it is, | 


| 
no reply, for Raymond Lyle was 


| to smoke and brood over his disappointment. 
Nell was his only sister, and he was to have 
been groomsman at her wedding. A slight 
| accident had prevented his making connection, 
| and he would not be at home in time. She 
| had written: ‘I have the loveliest bridemaid 
selected for you, and I do hope you will fall in 
love with her, I know of but one drawback. 
She cannot sing; but I hope you have got over 
| that foolish notion long ago.”’ 
He smiled as he thought of this. There was 
no regret at not meeting the levely bridemaid. 
‘*No, Nell,’’ he thought; ‘‘ I am just as big 
a fool as ever, and still waiting for the magical 
voice that is to rouse my slumbering heart. Of 
one thing I am sure; I never yet have heard 
| her sing.”’ 
The room was warm and our hero tired. 
When he finished the cigar and sat leaning 





his head upon his hand, he soon passed into 
| dreamland. 

Meanwhile the concert next door commenced ; 
and, if Raymond had been awake, he would 
certainly have enjoyed it; but duets and quar- 
tets alike failed to Suddenly, 
| however, he opened his eyes. Was he in hea- 
ven, and was that the voice of an angel? He 
| held his breath to listen. It rose and fell till 
| the whole air seemed throbbing with the most 
taymond Lyle had heard 
| many more powerful voices, many that showed 
signs of more careful cultivation; but there 
was in this a peculiar sweetness, a magnetic 
power that thrilled his whole being. 

The and he 
scarcely breathed till it was finished. There 
was a moment’s hush, during which his heart 
beat loudly, then a storm of applause that con- 
tinued until the singer came back and gave 
| them a Scotch ballad that brought the tears to 
| many eyes. There were several songs after 

this, and then the concert was over; but Ray- 
mond heard-no more. 
With his face buried in his hands, he sat and 
*listened to the sweet echo that was wakened 
| in his heart, while his lips said triumphantly, 


| 
over and over again, ‘‘I have found her.”’ 


rouse him. 


exquisite melody. 


song was ‘‘The Message,” 


His firm resolve, when he went to sleep that 
night, was that, om the morrow, he would see 
the face of this fair unknown. He felt she 
must be fair after hearing her glorious voice. 

But morning brought more serious thoughts. 





Not one of Raymond Lyie’s friends would ever 
A more 
| thoroughly practical business man did not ex- 
| ist. He rarely acted on an impulse, and the 
serious thoughts in this case were the ones he 
| followed out. He had business in a distant 
city, where the bride and groom intended stop- 


| have accused him of being romantic. 
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ping a few days, and his best plan was to meet 
them there and explain his delay. The fair 


unknown must wait, and he was not sure bat | 
this was best. The voice was yet a dream, | 


and he was half afraid to see its owner’s face, 
or hear her name, for fear of being rudely 
awakened. So an early train bore him out of 
town. 

It so happened that the same morning, Claire 
started to visit her friend Madge Overton. 
How delighted Raymond would have been to 
know that the pretty girl who sat opposite him 
all the way, was the owner of the charming 
voice. But no strange influence warned him 
of her presence. He noticed, without seeming 
to look at her, the lovely violet eyes and the 
bright hair, that constituted Claire’s chief 
beauty. And he remembered afterwards, of 
wondering whether she could sing. 

She saw the brown eyes and blushed as she 
caught them looking into her own, then speed- 
ily forgot all about him as she became in- 
terested in her book. 

The Overtons lived a little way out of the 
city in a beautiful country home. The house 
was large and handsomely furnished, and the 
grounds beautifully laid out. Madge and 
Claire had been school friends, and were 
warmly attached to each other. 

One lovely moonlit night, a solitary horse- 
man rode slowly by the Overtons’ farm. There 
were lights in the parlors, and soon a sound of 
music, hearing which, he urged his horse for- 
ward until he stood under the trees at, the 
gateway. 

There was first a piano solo, played with 
some skill, then a long silence; and just as he 
was thinking of starting away, some one began 
to sing. It was a simple Scotch -balled, the 
same that Claire had sung when they encored 
her at the charity concert; but it had a strange 
effect on the listener at the gate. When the 
last sweet. note had died away, he looked 
around and rubbed his eyes as if awakening 


| of horses’ feet, and in the moonlight they saw 
| a lone horseman riding over the hill. 

** Who can it be?’’ 

**Oh, I was so in hopes you knew!’’ said 
| Claire, in a disappointed tone. ‘*I never heard 
| a3 sweet a tenor in my life.’’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ said commonplace Madge; ‘‘I 
| did not notice anything remarkable about it?’’ 
| Her friend was silent. She could not tell 

her thoughts and have them ridiculed in re- 
| turn; indeed, they were so confused she hardly 
knew them herself. The strange voice was 
| familiar to her, and yet she could not tell where 
she had heard it, only in her dreams. Its tones 
had awakened emotions in her heart never felt 
before. ‘Is it my fate?’ she asked. 
| Meanwhile the serenader was finding his way 
back to his hotel, thinking that this opportu- 
nity should not pass without his discovering 
more of the mysterious songster. He did not 
doubt for one moment that it was the same 
voice, although he could not account for her 
being in this place. 

But alas for human hopes and plans! 
There was a letter awaiting him on his return 
| that drove all other thoughts from his mind. 
| His mother was very ill; that was all he read 
then. He hurriedly packed his valise and 
took a midnight train for the East. 

Madge questioned her city friends, but none 
knew of a sweet-voiced tenor who was given to 
lonely rides, and so the affair seemed more 
romantic than ever. 
| The enjoyment of the visit was terminated 
| a few weeks after this rather abruptly. The 
girls were out rowing on the lake, and their 
| boat capsized. Fortunately some of the farm 
| laborers saw them, and came to the rescue be- 

fore it was too late. 

The fright and exposure made Claire sick for 
several weeks, and when she recovered enough 
to go home, she made a discovery that caused, 

| her more unfappiness than anything that had 
| ever happened to her. She had lost her voice. 





from a dream, pinched his hand to assure him—| She had prized the blessing but lightly; and 


self that it was not a dream, then said :— 

**It is fate.’’ 

He lingered there until the lights went out, 
and then a new sound floated over into the 
open window where two girls sat and talked 
over the events of the evening. A pure, melo- 


dious tenor voice, as strong as it was sweet, | 


began ‘‘ Then you’ll remember me.’’ As the 
first words— 
‘* When other lips and other hearts, 
Their tales of love shall tell,”’ 
fell on their ears, the girls rose to their feet in 
surprise, and never spoke or moved again until 
the song was ended. Then there was a clatter 


now that it was gone, she felt that she did not 
care to live. 

The doctors had many learned theories re- 
| garding it, and finally concluded that it was 
| from the fright and exposure, and that it might 
| return as suddenly as it had left her. Here 
was a faint thread of hope; but regained 
| strength and health did not seem to make 

much difference. Her voice grew stronger in 
speaking, but she could not sing. 


One year later. 
| Dearest Crarre: I have accepted an invita- 
tion for you, and you mbst not say no. The 
| Mertons were here the other day. They are 
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getting up a party to spend the summer in their 
lovely home on Long Island. I told them they 
might count on you and hey are delight- 
ful people, and sea-bathing will do you good ; 
so prepare to go by the first of July. 


Ever your own Manece. 


The middle of July found a merry group as- 
sembled at the Merton cottage, four or five 
ladies, among them Mrs. St. John, nee Nellie 
Lyle, who was a niece of the Mertons, and our 
friends Madge and Claire. 


The ladies were left alone much of the day, | 
the gentlemen taking an early train to the | 


city to attend to business. 


One evening Mr. St. John brought another | 
guest with him, his wife’s brother, Raymond | 
Lyle; and, as the young ladies had heard his | 
praises sounded by his sister for two weeks, they | 


naturally had a desire to behold the paragon. 
Raymond gave a start of surprise when 
Madge was presented to him, as if the name 


was familiar, and immediately devoted himself | 
to the saucy beauty, much to the disgust of | 


the others. 
The truth was, this young gentleman had 


discovered who lived in the farm house he had | 


seen by moonlight, and naturally concluded 
that Madge was the object of his search. He 
was doomed to disappointment. It was several 
days befora he could muster courage to ask her 
to sing; and when she seated herself at the 
piano, he vould scarcely conceal his eagerness. 
He confessed to himself that he did not admire 
Madge as much as he did Claire Hayden; but 
if she owned the voice he would be compelled 
to love her. 

Madge had not sung three notes before a 
great change came over his face. 


taken. The song over, he tarned to Claire 
and asked her if she sang. 
‘* Not at all,’’ she answered, coldly, a shadow 


of pain crossing her face as she remembered the | 


magnificent voice that had been silent for a year. 

Raymond had a month’s vacation soon after 
this, and announced his intention of passing it 
with them. He seemed to have forgotten music 
in his eagerness to study Claire Hayden’s lovely 
face, all the more attractive for the shadow that 
had fallen upon her. And she soon learned to 
flush and pale beneath the glance of his brown 
eyes. 

It was a clear case of love on both sides, and 
the rest wisely let them alone to work out their 
own destiny. No words had been spoken to 
reveal the state of their feelings, but they un- 
derstood each other, and were consequently 


very happy. 


Much as he | 
had hoped to find the object of his dreams, he | 
felt relieved to know that he had been mis- | 


If Raymond ever thought of his dream of 
winning the owner of the marvellous voice, he 
also thought, ‘‘ they say a man never marries 
his ideal in every respect, and I am quite con- 
tent with Claire as she is.’’ 

A rainy evening drove them all into the par- 
lor, and each one tried to help make it pass 
pleasantly. Mrs. St. John had said much 
about Raymond’s voice, and they all united in 
urging him to sing. Being in a very happy 
state of mind, he complied. 

Imagine Claire’s surprise when she heard a 
full, sweet tenor voice take up the air— 





‘* When other lips and other hearts, 
Their tales of love shall tell !’’ 


How vividly it all came back to her! The 
beautiful moonlight night, and the sweet tones 
that floated in at their window ; then the horse- 
man climbing the hill in the moonlight. It 
also brought back her loss; that night had 
been the last time she had sung. Her mind 
was strangely excited, and suddenly her throat 
felt as if a hand that had clasped it closely 
was removed. 

The last note had hardly died away before 
| Madge sprang up, and cried :— 

**It was you, then, who sang under my win- 
dow a year ago. I always thought I should 
hear you again.’’ 

‘*It was your window, then,’’ he answered ; 
“then I should like to hear the vvice that sang 
‘Robin Adair.’ ”’ 

Madge looked at her friend in dismay. She 
was the only one in the room who knew of 
Claire’s loss, for the subject was so painful 
that it was never mentioned even when they 
| were alone. 


She was surprised no less than the rest when 
Claire rose and walked to the piano. A few 
little chords, and then the long-lost voice was 
heard again. The notes tremblea a little at 
| first, then gained strength, and Claire sang as 
she had never sung before. The doctors’ pre- 
| diction was fulfilled. Her voice had returned 
as suddenly as it had left her, and this time 
the magic touch of love had worked the change. 

As she turned on the stool, she found herself 
clasped in her lover’s arms. 

‘*You must excuse me, good people,’’ said 
Raymond, to the astonished company; ‘ but I 
have been searching for this voice for a year. 
Fate has at last been kind.’’ 


? 


a 





TnereE are few things in life more interesting 
than an unrestricted interchange of ideas with 
a congenial spirit; and there are few things 
more rare. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


FLOWER STANDS. 
WE give these engravings in order to iilus- 
trate the manner in which flowering and foli- 
age plants and grasses can be arranged in 


wooden stands of natural growth. They form 


WOOL BALLS. 

We have made wool balls in the following 
way: As we prefer rather large balls, we cut 
out a piece of stout card-board to the circum- 
ference of eight inches, which is about three 


graceful ornaments for morning roums, halls, | inches in diameter, and copy the size exactly 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 





= 

e —— 
conservatories, etc. This manner of filling 
stumps of natural growth with earth, and then 
planting them, is a fashion that comes to us 
from Germany. 





PIN-CASE. 
Tue top is formed of a circular of card-board, 





embroidered in section; the sides are made in 
perforated card, embroidered in colored silks. 














in another round of card-board. A hole must 
be cut in the centre of each of about the size 
of a sixpence ; this is best made by pencilling 
round the sixpence on the card-board, and 
cutting out the hole with a penknife. Then 
with a skein of wool, or odds and ends, as 
the case may be, and a worsted needle, go 
ove. and over the card-board, through the 
ring in the middle each time, till it is so full 
the needle can go through ne more. Then 
with a pair of pointed scissors cut all round 
the edge of the card-board, and pull the two 
pieces apart, leaving just room to insert a 
piece of strong twine; this must be tied as 
tightly as possible round the wool, and then cut 
beyond the knot so that no ends are left out. 
The card-board must be torn away from the 
wool, and when the ball is shaken out and 
clipped to bring it into a good round shape it 
is finished. Of course the size of the ball 
depends on the width of the card-board ; if 
balls to imitate-small oranges are needed, the 
size of the card-board must be very much re- 
duced. 
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FANCY SPILLS. 

Nore-PaPerR of any color may be used for 
these spills, and children can easily be taught 
to make them with their nimble fingers. First 
Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





cut strips of the desired length of the spills, 
and abé@éut one inch to one and a half inch 
wide ; then for Fig. 2 fold in evenly one edge 
of the strip about a quarter of an inch, and cut 
fringes at the folded part with scissors, in the 
manner shown in Fig. 4. For Figs. 1 and 3 no 
folding in is required, but the edge of the paper 





i 


is simply cut into fringes of a uniform length. 
The paper strips thus prepared are held be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, rolled up ob- 
liquely, and the one end fixed with a little gum. 


—______«<eg— 


BORDERS FOR TEA-CLOTHS, ETC. 
Tus design is intended to be embroidered 





with colored thread or filoselle, on a canvas- 


like ground in Holbein stitch. 
em 


BEADED NECKLET. 
(See Fig. 11, page 197, 
Beans of any color can be used for this neck- 


‘ashion Depa~tment. >} 


| let, but our model is composed of small jet 
| ones cut with facets, and threaded on strong 





black purse silk. The detail of this necklet 
is here given by which will be seen the man- 
ner in which- the are placed.’ The 
fringe is considerably deeper in front than at 
the back. 


beads 
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FOULARD TIDY. 

Tus quaint tidy is made out of a square of 
black and white foulard, the stripes of which 
are embroidered with floss. The flowers on the 
black squares are worked with white silk, the 


Cast on 40 stitches, and work two lung pieces, 
sufficient for a boy’s waistcoat. Have them 
made up with dark lining, and bound with 
black braid. A tailor will make them up for 
about one dollar, or they can be made up at 


Fig. 2. 
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picots with red silk. The diamond-shaped em- 
broidery is in two shades of bronze silk, and 
the narrow stripes are worked in pale blue 





; ay 


ol 


home, with a waistcoat for a pattern. The 
crochet does not fray in cutting, and it is easier 


and quicker to work two straight pieces than 


Fig. 2. 





floss. The detail of the stitches is given full 
working size in Fig. 2. This style of work is 
called Madras embroidery. 


ee 


* CROCHET WAISTCOATS, ETC. 
TueEse are most useful, and are quickly made. 
Use 3 thread fleecy, and a crochet hook No. 8. 





to increase or decrease to a given shape. Boys 
think very much of these waistcoats. Part- 
ridge wool makes up nicely, and looks like 
tweed ; but this is only to be had in double Ber- 
lin, we fear; but dark gray, black, or brown, 
in 3 thread fleecy, looks almost as well. If any- 
thing thicker is required, use 4 thread fleecy. 
Then comforters are suitable things for pre- 
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sents, either mad~ in ecroehet tricotee or in 
knitting, or in a frame. Work very loosely, 
and add a fringe of the wool at the two ends. 
Knitted gloves are most acceptable ; also muffa- 
tees. 


the Bible. A school bag for books, of course 
brown Holland, with dark-blue or red braid 
binding, and the initials of the boy on it, in 
braid, is a useful thing. Writing cases of 
leather, bound with ribbon, with sheets of 
blotting paper inside, are most useful. Cut a 
piece of leather twelve inches long and eight 
wide, after binding it fold it in half, put in the 
blotting paper, with a narrow ribbon down the 
centre, to keep it in its place. Or, if a pocket 
is desired, or even two, for keeping the paper 
and envelopes in, cut the leather longer, and 
fold it over, to form the pockets, binding the 
edges afterwards ; put a piece of elastic inside 
in two small loops to slip a pen or pencil in. 
These cases can be varied by making them in 
colored kid, leather, or shiny toile cirée, and 
binding with different colored ribbon. Men’s 
housewives can be made of the same stuff, put- 
ting in a few needles, buttons, and black and 
white thread. The lining should be of flannel, 
and a band of elastic with a button and loop 
to pass over the little case when rolled up. A 
piece of eight inches or nine inches long and 
four inches broad is enough. This is useful 
when the boy is going away from home, and will 
have to attend to his own mending, as is some- 
times the case. Crochet shoes with soles are 
sometimes useful for a boy to put on if he is ill 
or very tired after a hard and long day’s work. 
Shoes can be made of felt or flannel by cutting 
them out to a proper shape, turning in the 
edges, and sewing them to soles. 





eS —— 


GLASS SCREENS. 

Tuis preserving and pressing of ferns between 
glass is a trade secret. Amateurs can carry it 
out, though not to the same perfection, by 
pressing the leaves when quite green, using a 
little china cement to attach them to the glass 
here and there before laying the second glass 
upon them, which should make them quite air- 
tight ; or if the ferns, grasses, ete., are gummed 
on each side (so as to exclude the air), and 
then placed on the glass, arranging them ac- 
cording to fancy, you will have no difficulty 
in making the screen. When thoroughly dry, 
the glass on which the ferns, etc., have been 
gummed can be fixed into the outer glass and 
frame, 
all over, but only on one place to fix them 


A Bible, with a handsome book-marker, | 
made by the giver, is always thought a good | 
deal of, with the addition of a neat cover for | 


Beetles, ete., do not require gumming | 


to the glass. Double-refined gum should be 


| used. 





>> 


CASE FOR POSTAGE-STAMPS. 
Suatiow oblong box of pale blue perforated 
card with appliqué of white. The appliqué is 











sewn on with two shades of blue silk in Smyrna 
stitch and point russe. 


PEN-WIPER. 
Break the legs off a Dutch doll measuring 
| four inches in height. Sew tightly round the 








waist several petticoats of soft black cloth, 
pinked at the edges, each petticoat measuring 
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two and a half inches in depth. Make a 
skirt of dark-gray cloth of the same length. 
The cape and hood are cut from a square of 
the same cloth, rounded at one corner; to form 
the back of the cape the opposite corner is first 
rounded at the point, and formed into a hood 
by running it across about an inch from the 
edge. Sew the hood under the chin to fasten 
it, and draw each side a little back from the 
ears, so that a point may be drawn up at the 
back of the head. A girdle of cord is tied 
round the waist to complete the friar’s dress. 





aihedin 
> 


EMBROIDERED GALON. 

Tuese galons are intended for trimming 
dresses, blouses, children’s pinafores, etc., 
and may be worked on either cashmere or 
Holland. Fig. 1 is worked in Russian embroi- 


Fig. 1. 








dery. The large rosettes are copied alternately | 
with three shades of pink, and the leaves with | 
two of green ; the sprays are brown. The rays | 
and hearts are golden silk. 


Fig. 2. The motifs and rosettes are alter- 


| nately dark blue and pale blue, with leaves of 


Fig. 2. 





two shades of brown; the veinings are dark 
green. 

Fig. 3. This design is worked out with three 
shades of red. The star is point de feston, and 


Fig. 3. 





embroidered with the light shade. The cornn- 
copia has the outline chain-stitched with dark 
red, and the dots are of medium shade. The 
club-shaped motifs are alternately dark and 


| medium red. 
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Leceipts. 


To Preserve Prvms WaHore. 
Fngredients.—One pound of loaf sugar to every | 
pound of fruit. | 
Select a large kind of plum. Set them over a slow | 
fire in spring water until they begin to peel, keep- 
ing them under the water the whole time. Take 
them carefully out and peel them; put them into a 
clean jar with thin syrup, which must cover them, 
or they will be discolored. Boil for a short time 
gently; then take them out and add half a pound 
of sugar to a pint of syrup; boil and skim until | 
clear, then place the plums in again, and boil a 
quarter of an hour. Take the plums carefully out 
of the pan and place them in pots, covering them 
with syrup. If a few plum-kernels are added to 
the syrup, it will greatly add to the flavor. Half 
the quantity must be put into the preserving pan 
first with just sufficient water to make it into a 
syrup, then the other half is added after the plums 
have been boiled the first time. The preserve must 
be boiled very gently or the plums will burst, and 
their appearance will be spoiled. 





Stewep Pears. 

Ingredients.—One dozen large pears, 

One pound of white sugar, 

Thin rind of one lemon, 

Ten whole cloves, 

One pinch of prepared cochineal to 

color. 
Cut the pears in halves and core them. Put them 
in an enamelled saucepan with water enough to 
cover them and the other ingredients. Let them 
stew gently till quite done. Arrange them neatly 
on a dish, strain the syrup, let it reduce on the fire, 
then pour it over the pears. 
ImitTATION GUAVA JELLY. 

Ingredients.—Three pounds of acid apples, 

One pound of quinces, 

Four pounds of loaf sugar. 
Pare, core, and quarter the fruit. Stew, the applos 
and quinces separately, as the latter, being tough, 
require longer cooking. Put them together with 
the loaf sugar; boil till all the fruit will smash 
against the side of the stewpan, then strain, and 
pat them into pots, with brandy papers over them. 

SaraToGA PoTaTors. 
Slice the potatoes raw, in very thin slices, put these 
in cold water in a very cold place, on the ice if con- 
venient, for one hour. Put some salt in the water, 
but not a great deal. Drain the slices through a 
colander for ten minutes, and wipe them dry with 
a towel. Have a pan of lard boiling. Drop the 
potatoes in, » slice at a time, and let them remain 
until a delicate brown. Take them out with a skim- 
mer, and put a tiny pinch of salt over each slice. 
Serve very hot. 





EXxcELLENT Brown Bread. 

Ingredients.—One cup of Indian meal, 

One cup of sour milk, 

One cup of rye meal, 

Half a cup of molasses, 

One cup of wheat flour, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One cup of sweet milk. 
Mix the meal and flour well together; add the sweet 
milk and molasses. Dissolve the soda in lukewarm 
water, add to the sour milk, and stir into the batter. 
Knead, form in a loaf, and steam for three hours. 
Put in the oven fifteen minutes to dry and harden. 


PicKLED PEACHES. 


Ingredients. —Two pounds of peaches, 
One quart of vinegar, 
One pound of sugar, Spices. 


| Put the sugar and vinegar to boil (skimming well) ; 
| when boiled fifteen minutes put in the fruit, and let 


it boil till about half cooked, then put in jars, and 
cork tight. Boil cinnamon and mace in the vinegar. 
This receipt can be used for plums or any dark fruit, 
using allspice and cloves for spice. 
Sort Suear GINGERBREAD. 

Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 

Two cups of sugar, Four eggs, 

Five cups of flour, 

One cup of sour milk, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 

Half a cup of yellow ginger. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream; add the eggs, 
well beaten, then milk, with the soda dissolved in 
it; ginger, and lastly flour. Bake in shallow pans 
thirty minutes. 

PickLtepD Damson Pius. 

Ingredients.—One peck of plums, 

Seven pounds of sugar, 

One and a half pint of zider vinegar, 

Nine spoonfuls of whole cloves, 

Nine spoonfuls of allspice. 
Mix sugar and vinegar, and put over the fire, with 
spice tied in a cloth; when hot add the plums, and 
boil till tender, stirring constantly to keep from 
scorching. Pears and peaches can be used as well 
as plums, and are very nice. 

Crackep WHeEArT. 

Ingredients. —Six tablespoonfuls of wheat, 

One quart of boiling water, 

Half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Wet the wheat with a little cold water, stir in the 
salt. Have the water boiling in a kettle, and stir 
in the wet wheat and salt. Cook it four or five 
hours, stirring it occasionally till it is soft enough 
to mould in a blane-mange mould. To be eaten 
cold with sugar and cream. If well cooked it will 
be like jelly. 
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Bay Stare Cake. 
Ingredients. —One quart of flour, 
One pint of molasses, 
One cup of sweet milk, 
One cup of butter, Two eggs, 
Two teaspoonfuls of soda (dissolved), 
Two dessertspoonfuls of ginger, 
One teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
Half a spoonful of ground cloves. 
Add raisins, currants, and citron, and you have a 
nice fruit cake. Melt the butter and molasses; 
add milk, eggs, flour, and spice, then soda. Bake 
in two pans, in a pretty hot oven, but do not 
scorch it. 
Mitk SHERBET. 
Ingredients.—Six lemons, Six caps of sugar, 
One pint of water, 
Two quarts of milk, 
Two tablespoonfuls of corn starch. 
Squeeze the juice of the lemons on the sugar. Put 
the skins with one pint of water on the fire; let 
them simmer a few minutes, pour the liquid on the 
sugar. Scald two quarts of milk with two table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch and one cup of sugar. When 
cold, put it in the freezer; when it begins to stiffen 
add the syrup of lemon-juice and sugar, then freeze. 
This is delicious—more delicate than ice cream. 
IcIn@ THAT WILL NOT BREAK. 
Ingredients.—One cup of white sugar, One egg. 
Put water enough to the sugar to dissolve it; put it 
on the fire and let it boil till it will ‘‘hair.’’ Beat 
the white of the egg to a stiff froth ; pour the heated 
sugar on to the froth, and stir briskly until cool 
enough to stay on the cake. The icing should not 
be applied until the cake is nearly or quite cold. 
This quantity will frost the top of two common-sized 
loaves. 
Vinecar Canpy. 
Ingredients.—One cup of vinegar, 
Two cups of white sugar, Nuts. 
Boil the vinegar and sugar until it will break brittle 
when dropped in cold water; when done add blanched 
almonds, peanuts, or walnuts. Pour into a buttered 
dish and cut before it hardens. 
Yanxes Drop Cakes. 
Ingredients.—Two eggs, Three cups of sugar,- 
Two and a half cups of milk, 
One cup of butter, One pint of yeast, 
Spice. 
Knead these ingredients stiff like bread, keeping 
in a warm place overnight; in the morning knead 
again, cut them in small cakes, let them rise till 
they are so light they will not soak fat, then fry. 
The more you knead thena the better they will be. 
InpIAn CAKEs, 
Ingredients.—OQne pint of corn meal, Two eggs, 
One tablespoonful of butter, 
One gill of milk, Salt. 
Boil one-half of the meal to a mush; when nearly 
cold add the eggs, butter, milk, salt, and the rest 
of the meal. Drop a tablespoonful at a time on a 


griddle, or bake in greased tins. 





Unton CAKE. 
Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 
Two cups of sugar, 
One cup of sweet milk, 
Three cups of flour, 
* Half a cup of corn-starch, Four eggs, 
Half a teaspoonful of soda, 
Half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
Flavor with almond. 
Mix butter and sugar to a cream; add eggs and 
milk, then corn-starch and flour, dissolve soda in 
milk, and stir the cream of tartar in the flour. 
Bake in deep pans. 
Roxsury Loar Cake. 
Ingredients. —Three pounds of flour, 
Two pounds of sugar, 
One pound of butter, 
One pint of milk, 
i One teaspoonful of soda, 
f Currants, Raisins, Citron, Spices. 
Mix butter and sugar ;.add eggs well beaten, then 
milk with the soda in it, then flour, fruit, and spices 
to tast¢ This is a very nice cake, and keeps fresh 
a long time; it seems much richer than it is. 


Six eggs, 


Fresh Pork Stew. 

Ingredients.—Ribs of Pork, Butter, 
Pepper and salt. 

Cut the ribs into chops, put them in a deep stewpan, 
cover them with water, season with pepper, salt. 
Stew until tender, stir in a tablespoonful of butter 
and a litfle flour for thickening. Slice either sweet 
or Irish potatoes and put them in when the stew is 
half done. One hour is enough to eook it. 


Flour, 


SHEPHERD’s Pig. 

Ingredients.—One and a half pound of potatoes, 

One ounce of butter, 

Half a gill of milk, Cold meat, 

One small onion, Pepper and salt. 
Boil and mash the potatoes; add the milk and but- 
ter, stir them into a smooth paste, put it on the fire, 
being careful not to let it burn: Take any scraps 
of cold meat, cut in small pieces and put in a pie 
dish in layers, seasoning each layer with pepper, 
salt, and a little chopped onion. Fill the dish with 
gravy, soup, or cold water, and cover the top with 
the potato, Heap the meat in the centre so as to 
raise the crust, prick it all over the top with a fork, 
and put it in the oven to heat. 

AppLe CHARLOTTE. 

Ingredients. —One pound of stewed apples, 

One-quarter of a pound of butter, 

One pound of sugar, 

One quart of sweet cream, 

Nine eggs, 

Lemon-juice and grated peel. 
Mix butter and sugar together as for cake; add 
eggs well beaten, then cream, then apple, into which 
put the juice of a large lemon and the grated peel. 
Bake in a rich puff paste in a deep dish, in a mode- 
rate oven. If you wish a meringue on the top, re 


serve the whites of three of the eggs, and add when 


cold, 
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Home Amusements and Juvenile Department. - 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
OCTAGON PUZZLE. 

Tue Octagon is composed of eight words of six 
letters each. Every point is the same consonant, 
that begins and ends each word. 

The first word is an arbitrary request ; the second 


EE F + F 

* * 

. * 
a + 


EE FF + 


+ . 
* i 
+ + 
oF FF ob 


put the feet in motion; the third isa very old man; 
the fourth cleaned with a feather brush; the fifth 
disfigured with blows; the sixth dared his enemy ; 
the seventh is to protect; the eighth mended 
neatly. 


STAR PUZZLE. 

Tne star is composed of eight words of five letters 
each. The central letter of star is a eonsonant, and 
begins each word. The same vowel ends each word, 
and makes points of star. 


+ + eo 
* ys od 
* ew ¥ 
i F + 
‘ EP FF FF OF F 
+ + + 
* + ¥ 
+ + 
+ + 
1. A landseape. 2. A person in bondage. 3. To 
pare away closely. 4. A kind of mineral. 5. A 


serpent 6. Upon a steeple. 7. Part of a barrel. 
8. A warchonse. 


VoL. xcvil.—16 





CHARADES., 
No. 1. 


My first gives light to my second ; 
My whole is the day of days reckoned. 


No 2 
My first lay deep upon the ground ; 
Beneath me was a traveller found. 
My dazzling mantle, light and eold, 
Wrapped life and sease im softest fold. 


My next let little students find, 

For it is a stream its way doth wind 
Through Scottish vale—yet Russian plain— 
Until it reach the dark blue main. 


My whole its summit drear and high 
Doth raise majestic to the sky, 

And o’er the mountains of its land 
In lofty height doth sovereign stand. 


RIDDLE. 
One hundred first, 
One fifth of burst, 

And then one-third of tin ; 
One thousand next, 
One-fourth of text-— 

My whole is surely sin. 


fa? 


PUZZLES. 


. Waar vegetable has eyes, but cannot see ? 
. What one has ears, but cannot hear ? 

. What one has a head, and cannot think ? 

. What one has lips, yet cannot speak ? 

- Whateone has a heart, yet does not love? 


of, whe 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Worps of four letters each. 


1. A sign of sorrow. 2. A riverin Russia. 3. A 
noisy instrument used to call people together. 4. A 
pain. 5. A Turkish officer of justice. 6. An im- 
pediment. 7. A solemn affirmation. 


The initials name a popular plant, and the finals 
the name of the man who discovered its use. 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 1, 13, 7, 11, 17, is a trap. 

My 14, 8, 16, 9, 11, is to guide. 

My 18, 5, 7, 2, 17, is a name for silverware. 
My 14, 8, 12, 15, 17, 13, 2, is = scholar. 

My 6, 3, 10, 16, is a thread of metal. 

My 4, 9, 13, 8, follows the Carnival. 

My 18, 9, 6, is a place in church. 

My 15, 11, 9, 14, 1, is a garment. 

My whole is a well-known proverb. 


Lt 7 
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GAMES. 
THE CAT AND MOUSE. 

A Cat and Mouse must be chosen from the chil- 
dren; the others take hands and form a circle, with 
the mouse in the middle. They must sing these 
words :— 

** Pray, Mrs. Mouse, are you within ?”’ 

Mouse. *‘ Yes, kind sir, and I’m sitting to spin.” 

Cat. ‘‘Mew! mew! mew!”’ 

The cat must try to catch the mouse, who must 
run in and out of the cirele. The cat must say 
**Mew!”’ when she catches the mouse, or else it may 
be free again. The dancers must help the mouse by 
holding up their arms for her torun through. If 
the cat manages to get into the circle, the two who 
have let her do so must become cat and mouse. 
When the cat catches the mouse, it must pay a for- 
feit. 


“T HAVE A LITTLE DOG” 

Is a game for the cool weather. The little ones 
must stand in a cirele, holding each other's hands. 
One of them takes a handkerchief and runs round 
the circle, singing, ‘‘I have a little dog, and it 
sha’n’t bite you, and it sha’n’t bite you, and it shal 
bite you.”’ She must say these last words to the 
little one to whom she wishes to drop the handker- 
chief. The one who receives it must run after her, 
“and if she succeeds in catching her, she becomes 
the one who goes round, and the game goes on as 
before. 


THE LOTTERY TICKETS. 

Eacu player is furnished with a slip of blank 
paper, on which she has to write a short sentence or 
verse, either complimentary, admonitory, or re- 
proachful, fold it up, and place it in a bag, with 
those of her companions. The folded slips of paper 
are then well shaken together, and each person in 
turn draws one, opens it, and reads it aloud. If she 
ean guess by whom it was written, the detected in- 
dividual pays a forfeit. We give a short list of sen- 
tences proper for the purpose :— 

1. Do not be so anxious to please, young and vain 
coquette ; what is formed merely to attract the eye, 
rarely touches the heart. J 

2. You are like the modest violet, ever shrinking 
from notice; but your amiable qualities, like its 
sweet perfume, cause you to be universally sought 
after. 

3. You may well seek to keep a full purse, for 
that is the sole wealth bestowed on you by Dame 
Nature. 

4. Why seek to conceal your age? You cannot 
impose silence on time. 

5. Or inwerse— 

Oh, had we ‘but some little isle, on which the sun 
would ever smile, 

There to remain alone with thee, how tired out we 
both should be! 


6. Love’s like a trifle—fleeting soon. 
Vows.are the froth—and man the spoon. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN AUGUST 
NUMBER. 
Answer to Box Puzzle. 
ECLIPSE 


D DF 
I U F 
F Cc A 
I A B 
Cc T L 
EMBRACE E 
F N L 
F c E 
U L Vv 
’, oO A 
G s T 


EMULATE 


Answer to Diamond Puzzle. 
R 
SHE 
KNOCK 
HUNDRED 
EXUBERANT 
RHODEISLAND 
EXCUSABLE 
ENSLAVE 
ADAGE 
AND 
D 


Answer to Double Acrostic. 
TRUMP 
HASTE 
APRON 
CHILD 
KNAVE 
ENSIGN 
BATAN 
ALKALI 
YAWNS 


Answers to Hidden Animals.—1. Ape. 2. Deer. 
3. Lion. 4. Horse. 5. Cat. 6. Mouse. 
Answer to Riddle. —Pbtholognyrrh. 


First—Phth (as in phthisic) is . . ; T 

Second—olo (as in colonel) is . ‘ ; » UR 

Third—gn (as in gnat) is , ; ° e N 

Kourth—yrrh (as in myrrh) is . ‘ . ER 
or Turner. 


Auswers to Square Words. 


No. 1. No. 2. 
SNAG WOLF 
NOTE OPAL 
ATOM LAKE 
GEMS FLED 


Answers to Anagrams on Animals—1. Dromedary. 
2. Panther. 3. Elephant. 4. Antelope. 5. Por- 
cupine. 6. Greyhound. 

Answers to Enigmas. —1. United States. 2. 
Least said, soonest mended. 





ee ee i ee ne 
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Hiterary dotices. 


From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

A TRIP UP THE VOLGA, TO THE FAIR 
OF NIJNI-NOVGOROD, by H. A. Munro, Butler 
Johnson. The great interest now taken in every 
thing pertaining te Russia and the manners and 
customs of her people makes the publication of this 
work very epportune. Under the title of ‘‘A trip 
up the Volga,’ with the fair of Nijni-Novgorod, 
which is described in detail, as his ultimate object, 
the author takes a comprehensive glance at the vast 
empire of the Russias, its trade, its resources, and 
its mingled subject races. We know of no other 
work of the kind that contains in such small com- 
pass so much valuable and entertaining information. 

SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE OF THE BEST S0- 
CIETY, Customs, Manners, Morals, and Hyme 
Culture. Compiled from the best authorities by 
Mrs. H. 0. Ward. The volume before us treats tho 
subject of Etiquette in every phase and ‘‘shade,’’ and 
is written in an interesting, easy style, with many 
anecdotes illustrative of good manners and the re- 
Verse. 

From J. B. Liprrxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FRIENDSHIP, A Story of Soctety, by Ouida. 
It is seldom that the charge of tedious writing can 
be brought against ‘‘Ouida;’’ but, in the new novel 
from her pen, “‘ Friendship,*’ the morality is low, 
the subject objectionable, and the constant repeti- 
tion exceedingly wearisome. 

MARGARETHE; or, Life Problems. A romance 
from the German of E. Juncker, by Mrs. A. L. 
Wistar. A charming story of German life, in which 
two distinct love stories hold the interest through 
varied scenes and incidents. The characters of 
Margarethe and Elizabeth are well contrasted, each 
portraying a winning type of womanhood, and the 
heroes are worthy of such heroines. Mrs. Wistar is 
always happy in her selections for the volumes, so 
easily and beautifully written that it is difficult to 
realize they are translations. 

From Henry Hott & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lirpincotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HATHERCOURT, a@ novel, by Mrs. Molesworth 
(Eunis Graham), author of ‘‘The Cuckoo Clock,”’ 
etc. Aninteresting story of life in a country par- 
sonage, varied by more pretentious society and sur- 
roundings. The usual love stories are given in 
a graceful and attractive style, the characters well 
drawn, and the incidents striking. It is one of the 
popular ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series.” 

MAID ELLICE, by Theo. Gift. 
story. 


A pretty love 


From Tae PressyTERIAN BoarpD or Pubsiica- 
T10N, Philadelphia :— 

SILAS GOWER’S DAUGHTERS, by Annette 
Lucille Noble. A story for girls, which we can 
heartily commend. It is pure in tone, and will be 





read with interest by many who bzve long passed 
girlhood, as well as by those for whom it is especially 
written. Neil Gower is a good model for girls of 
the present day. 

RAMBLES AMONG INSECTS, by the Rev. 
Samuel Findley, D.D., Q@prresponding Member of 
the American Entomological Society. In this vol- 
ume a vast deal of useful information upon the 
habits and peculiarities of insect life is conveyed in 
interesting conversations between children and their 
uncle, and so simply written that a child can easily 
We read the book with 
The profuse 


understand ever word. 
pleasure and closed it with regret. 
illustrations add greatly to the interest and value 
of the book, 

From T. B. Peterson & Brotners, Phila. :— 

GABRIELLE, translated from the French of 
Henry Greville. 

THE LOST WILL, @ dove story, by Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of East Lynne. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE, a novel, by Mrs. Henry 
Wood. Mrs. Wood's novels are always interest- 
ing, and have a healthy moral tone. The two 
before us are fully up to the usual standard of her 
works. 

From Les & Sueparp, Boston, through CLAxToN, 
Remsen & HArre.rinGer, Philadelphia :— 

HIS INHERITANCE, by Adeline Trafton. A 
story of Western life, well told, in which the trials 
and varieties of army life on the frontier are vividly 
portrayed. 

From D. Arriteton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lirpixcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BONNY KATE, @ novel, by Christian Reed. A 
sprightly story of Southern life, written in the au- 
thor’s usual interesting style. 

ARIADNE, from the French of Henry Greville. 
A story which has for its subject school life in Rus- 
sia, and the trials of a young cantatrice in the same 
country. It is both novel and attractive. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES, by the 
Rev. Richard Morris, M.A., LL.D., President of 
the Philological Society; author of Historical Out- 
lines of English Accidence, ete., and H. Courthorpe 
Bowen, M.A., Head Master of the Grocer’s Company 
School, Hackney Downs. One of the valuable series 
of ‘‘ Literature Primers,’? which are published for 
the use of scholars and teachers. 

APPLETON’S NEW HANDY VOLUME 
SERIES. Messrs. Appleton & Co. are now issuing 
a series of novelettes in small volumes which can 
be slipped into the pocket by travellers, easily held 
in a reclining position by invalids, and printed in 
handsome type, easily read. The volumes before 
us are by the best authors, each one more than 
worth the small price demanded, and all worthy of 
a more ambitious style of publication. 

MISERICORDIA, by Ethel Lynn Linten, a love 
story that will please those who prefer the pathetic 
to the sprightly. 

JET; Ler Face or Her Fortune, by Mrs. Annie 
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Edwards, a novel that’ contains some incidents of 
travel in Europe, and carries its heroine through 
much heartache into the haven of true love and 
constancy at last. 

THE FISHERMAN OF ANGE, by Katherine 
S. Macquoid, a story of French peasant life. 

A STRUGGLE, by Barnet Phillips, a vivid and 
deeply interesting story of the Franco-Prussian war, 
well written, and carrying the thread of a love 
story through stirring scenes of war. 

SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAYS 
AND COLORADO, with Map and Seventy-one Illus- 
trations, by J. D. Woodward. Not merely a guide 
book, though it is a perfect one to the Western 
traveller, but a book that will hold the interest from 
the first page to the last, by its charming desecrip- 
tions and the beantiful woodcuts that carry the 
reader over the road described. It is printed upon 
heavy white paper in clear type, and the illustra- 
tions are especially fine. 


Our Gem-Ghate. | 











Sepremser, 1878. 

Mr. Darteyr’s exquisite plate this month will 
appeal to the sympathies of the young people, and 
those who keep the memory of their youth. There 
are few characters in the Waverley Noveis more 
fascinating than that of Di Vernon, with her filial 
devotion, her courage, and her tender, true heart; 
and all readers of Seott remember the love story 
from which we give our scene. 

The story ‘‘In the Pine Clearing,’’ by Virginia 
F. Townsend, will give pleasure to her many admi- 
rers amongst our readers, with whom she has long 
been a favorite. 

In the mammoth fashion-plate the ladies will find 
hints for novelties now worn in society; and the chit- 
chat on styles and new devices in dress will keep 
them thoroughly aw fait in all matters pertaining to 
this ever-interesting subject with the fair sex. 

The rage for perforated card-work encourages us 
in hoping the new pattern for a hair-pin holder will 
find favor with the lovers of fancy-work. It is in- 
tended to hang from a looking-glass stand, or the 
wali, to hold the pins removed from the hair at 
night. A pretty companion may be worked by 
stufing the ends and covering them with silk or 
merino for a pincushion. : 

Our literary department is made attractive by 
stories from Alleyne Barry, Miss Woodward, and 
other well-known writers; and Mrs. Nealy contrib- 
utes one of her beautiful poems, ‘‘A Wreath, a 
Star, and a Crown,’’ touching the hearts of all to 
whom these emblems come freighted with sad but 
precious memories. 

The many victims of the mania for ‘‘ decoration’ 
which prevails at present will appreciate Mr. 
Frost’s eqricatures, which remind us of a juvenile 
artist of our own acquaintance, who ornamented 
most artistical'y with wreaths, birds, and butterfics, 
the entire glass face of the hall clock, which, as it 


did not strike, might be supposed to have its ‘‘ oceu- 
pation gone”’ after the process. 

The usual treat of games and puzzles, with a 
fairy story for their benefit, will delight the little 
people, and exercise their ingenuity, while our Work 
Department is full of pretty patterns for the indus- 
trious girls who are even now thinking of what their 
busy fingers con make for Christmas presents. 





WHEN acouple are engaged in Russia, a betrothal 
feast is held, and the bride-elect has a lock of hair 
cut off in the presence of witnesses and given to the 


| bridegroom, who in return presents a silver ring set 


, and salt. 


with a turquoise, an almond cake, anda gift of bread 
From this moment the two are plighted ; 


| nor can the relatives break the match except with 


the consent of the parties themselves, which is sig- 
nified by a return of the ring and lock of hair. So 
much importance is attached to the ring—at least in 
the north of Russia—that, among poor people who 
cannot afford silver and a turquoise, tin and a bit of 
blue stone are substituted. These betrothal-rings 
are kept as heirlooms, but must not serve twice. 





WE present our readers this month with a colored 
design for a hair-pin holder, which has been designed 
expressly for our Magazine, and which we feel as- 
sured cannot fail to make a pretty end useful orna- 
ment to attach to the wall at the side of a bureau 
or toilet-table. It can be made ata trifling cost, 
and made in color to match the collar-box given last 
month would be both a pretty and useful present. 





Goop humor is the clear blue sky of the soul, on 


| which every star of talent will shine more clearly ; 


| face, a redeeming grace in a homely one. 


and the sun of genius encounters no vapor in its 
passage. It is the most exquisite beauty of the fine 
It is like 


| the green in the landseape, harmonizing with every 








color, mellowing the glories of the bright, and soft- 
ening the hue of the dark; like a flute in full cho- 
rus of instruments, a sound not at first discovered 
by the ear, but filling up the breaks in the concord 
with its sweet melody. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—This beautiful and 
highly instructive Magazine appears upon our table 
punctually every month. Under its new manage- 
ment it not only maintains the high standard of 
beauty and excellence to which its energetic and 
able founder had elevated it, but in every number 
we find some new and attractive feature. Asa mag- 
azine for the instruction and elevation of the moral 
character of the ladies of our country, it has no 
equal, while its practical teachings upon all matters 
connected with domestic comfort and economy—the 
kitchen, the nursery, the housewife, the dressmaker, 
and the sick-room —are of the most practical and 
valuable kind, and make it a work of inestimable 
value in every family of intelligence and taste.— 
Weekly Union Times, Union C. H. 





Tue following sentiment is attributed to Napoleon 
Bonaparte: ‘‘ A handsome woman pleases the eye, 
but a good woman pleases the heart. The one isa 
jewel—the other a treasure.” 
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SLEEPING Pousirioy.—The food passes from the 
stomach at the right side, hence its passage is facil- 
itated by going to sleep on the right side. Water 
and other fluids flow equally on a level, and it re- 
quires less power to propel them on a level than up- 
ward. The heart propels the blood to every part of 
the body ai each successive beat, and it is easy to | 
see that if the body is, in a horizontal position the | 
blood will be sent to the various parts of the system | 
with greater ease, with less expenditure of power, | 
and more perfectly than could possibly be done if | 
one portion of the body were elevated above a hori- 
zontal line. 

On the other hand, if one portion of the body is 
too low, the blood does not return as readily as it is 
carried thither; hence, there is an accumulation 
and distension, and pain soon follows. 

If a person goes to sleep with the head but a very. 
little lower than the body, he will either soon wake 
up, or will die with apoplexy before the morning, 
simply because the blood could not get back from 
the brain as fast as it was carried to it. 
lays himself down on a level floor to sleep, a portion 
of the head at least is lower than the heart, and 
discomfort is soon indueed; hence, very properly the | 


| 
| 


Ifa person | 


world over the head is elevated during sleep. 

The savage uses a log of wood or a bunch of 
leaves; the civilized a pillow; and if this pillow is 
too thick, raising the head too high, there is not 
blood enough earried to the brain; and as.the brain | 
is nourished, renewed, and invigorated by the nutri- | 
ment it receives from the blood during sleep, it is 
not fed sufficiently, and the result is unquiet sleep 
during the night, and a waking up in weariness, 
without refreshment, to be followed by a day of 
drowsiness, discomfort, and general inactivity of 
both mind and body. 

The healthful mean is a pillow which, by the pres- 
sure of the head, keeps it about four inches above 
the level of the bed or mattress; nor should the 
pillow be so soft as to allow the head to be buried in 
it and excite perspiration, endangering earache or 
cold in the head on turning over. The pillow should 
be hard enough to prevent the head sinking more 
than about three inches. 


Ee 





Tue English crown diamonds at the Paris Exposi- 
tion are valued at $8,500,000. They are in a thick 
iron chest, and are guarded by sentinels day and | 
night. There isa diadem of eighty-six diamonds of | 
various sizes, in the middle of which is the celebrated 
Koh-i-noor, alone valued at $220,000; also a collar 
of 108 diamonds, in the centre of which is an emer- 
ald said to be the purest and most beautiful extant. 
A second diadem is a blending of diamonds and em- 
eralds. In the centre is the large Kandavassy dia- | 
mond, valued at $600,000. It would be rated at a | 
higher sum were it not for a slight defect. These, 
and many other valuables of the kind, belong to the 
Eaglish crown. A portion are used by the Princess | 
of Wales on special occasions ; the others are reserved 
for the Queen. The Kandavassy was formerly the 
eye of a one-eyed Hindoo deity, and has been but 
lately added to the collection. 





| to do it with. 
| truth, honesty, uprightness—and at a suitable time 


| on the back of the seat-frame. 


| tant between these. 


Waat to Teacu Our Girts.—Teach them self- 
reliance. 

Teach them to make bread. 

Teach tiem to make shirts. 

Teach them not to paint or powder. 

Teach them to wear thick, warm shoes. 

Teach them how to make their own dresses. 

Teach them how to wear calico dresses, and do it 
like a queen. 

Teach them accomplishments — music, painting, 
drawing — if you have money enough of your own 
Teach them the essentials of life— 


let them marry. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORN MENT. 
Nomper Nive. 

A very elegant and comfortable sofa can be made, 
so as to ‘‘pass muster’’ quite favorably when com- 
pared with professional work, by following the sim- 
ple directions here given. 

First call on a carpenter, or impress any ingenious 
members of your household into the service, and 
construct a plain pine frame sixty-eight inches in 
length and twenty-seven inches wide. Two boards 
—one inch in thickness—laid side by side form the 
foundation, on which the springs of the seat are to 
be fastened; and nine inch boards should be nailed 
around these to form the bed for springs and filling. 


| At the ends, the frame extends fourteen inches in 


height, measuring from the top edge of the boards 
which form the bed of the seat. To make these 
sides of the frame, mark an outline like Fig. 1 on 
board half-inch thick, and when you have sawed out 
four such pieces, of suitable size, of course, nail 
them on the seat-frame, and then tack laths across 
these end-pieces so as to form the shape of the arms 
as they are shown in sketch Fig. 2. For the sup- 





port of the cushions which form the back, four up- 
right bars, half-inch thick, four inches wide, and 
eighteen inches in length, should be firmly fastened 
Place two just within 
the line of the arm-frames, and the others equidis- 
Across these uprights anoth r 
bar, of the same width and thickness, should |e 


| securely nailed at the top; and these bars should all 


be covered with the materia! which is to be used in 
upholstering the sofa, so that it will not look badly 
if the furniture should be moved out and the back 


| become visible, although such a sofa is intended to 


stand against a wall. 

The three cushions which form the back of the 
sofa are each made separate—eighteen inches square, 
and with square edge, made by sewing a five-inch 
strip of the ticking (drilling, or whatever is used 
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for the inner material) around the squares which 
make the front and back of the cushions. To fill 
these cushions two and a half or three pounds of 
hair will be required for each; and the amount ne- 
cessary for padding the seat and arms can be judged 
by the quantity used in the eushions. For the seat 
and arms the material ealled sisal—which was spoken 
of in a recent article—can be used to save expense, 
or the sisal with a thin layer of hair above it would 
answer for the whole. Four turned walnut legs, 
procured at a manufactory, can be smoothed with 
and then firmly 





sand-paper and varnished at home ; 
secured in their places by the amateur carpenters 
and upholsterers. The roll cushions at the ends are 
not essential, but give a wore finished appearance 
to this style of sofa. Circles of heavy pasteboard 
the size of a dinner-plate should be covered with 
the damask, plush, terry (or whatever is decided 
upon for the outside material), to make the ends of 
these cushions. A strip avout four or five inches 
wide should be laid in one-inch plaits around the 
edge of the pasteboard and sewed with carpet thread. 
Then draw these plaits smoothly over the edge of 
the pasteboard, and lay them neatly, so they will 
meet smoothly and nicely at the centre, where a 
knot of fancy gimp and a tassel—or, if you prefer, 
a rosette of the material with a covered button- 
mould for the middle—form the finish. A heavy 
fringe ten inches wide makes a handsome trimming 
for the lower part of the sofa; ora fluted or box- 
plaited strip of the material making a twelve-inch 
flounce or ruffle is a suitable finish. 


furniture with poorly made modern articles, finding 
out their mistake when too late. Many of these old 
‘bits’ are eagerly snapped up by agents of the 
fashionable upholsterers of New York; and there, 
in the establishments of Cottier, Syfer, and many 
others, these quaint articles, repaired and polished, 
become so resplendent that their former owners could 
never recognize them ; and they are readily disposed 
of at exorbitant prices. If you have handsome old 
mahogany chairs or sofas, never use red or crimson 
for the covering of seats, as those shades completely 
| Spoil the rieh color of the wood; green, purple, or 
} dark blue you will find contrast well with the wood, 
| and bring out its fine tint admirably. Mahogany 
grows darker from age; and old furniture repaired 
with new wood can only be made to match in color 
by moistening the new parts with linseed oil, and 
exposing to the sun until itdarkens. When mahog- 
any is broken, the damaged parts can be restored in 
color by applying linseed oil several times, or using 
a very weak solution of lime-water, and then var- 
nishing afterwards. For varnishing furniture, fol- 
low directions given below. First was off the arti- 
cle with soft sponge wet in cold water; then take a 
clean chamois-skin, and, after rinsing and wringing 
it as dry as you can, wipe off the article with the 
damp skin, wiping only one way. Dry chamois-skin 
should never be used on varnished work. If the 
varnish is defaced and shows white marks, apply 
linseed oil and turpentine with a soft rag till the 
color comes back; then wipe the mixture entirely 
off with a clean, soft, dry rag. The oil and turpen- 











To calculate the amount of material necessary for 
your upholstery, you must judge by the dimensions 
of your frame and the width of material; plush, 
for instance, is twenty-four inches wide, brocatelle 
sixty inches, terry and rep fifty and fifty-three 
inches. If brocatelle is used, then Canton flannel, 
fuzzy side out, should be used underneath —as I 
have stated in a previous article—but for other ma- 
terials strong unbleached sheeting, firm drilling, or 
ticking will answer. 

There is quite a rage at this time for antique 
chairs and pieces of furniture; and many persons in 
eountry towns have ‘‘sold for a song’’ their heir- 
looms, replacing their substantial and well-made old 


tine should be used in equal quantities, and shaken 
| well in a bottle before using. In deeply carved 
| work use a stiff paint-brush instead of sponge. In 
| varnishing old furniture, rub it first with powdered 
| pumice-stone and water t? remove the old varnish ; 
and then, with an elastic bristle brush, apply var- 
nish made of the consistency of cream by the adci 
tion of turpentine. 





A Woman’s Questioyx.—Which is the most eco- 
nomical for farmers—to attend to their meals 
promptly, at the ring of the bell, or defer it from 
fifteen to thirty-seven and a half minutes, and keep 
a hard-working woman ina fret that length of time ? 
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How ro Acquire Hien Hea.ta.—First study 
to acquire a composure of mind and body. Avoid 
agitation of one or the other, especially before and 
after meals, and whilst the process of digestion is 
going on. To this end, govern your temper—en- 
deavor to look at the bright side of things—keep 
down as much as possible the unruly passions, dis- 
card envy, hatred, and malice, and lay your head 
upon the pillow of charity with all mankind. Let 
not your wants outrun your means. Whatever diffi- 
culties you have to encounter be not perplexed, but 
only think what is right todo in the sight of Him 
who seeth all things, and bear without pining the 
results. When your meals are solitary, let your 
thoughts be cheerful; when they are social, which 
is better, avoid disputes, or serious arguments, or 
unpleasant topics. ‘‘ Unquiet meals,’’ says Shak- 
speare, ‘‘ make ill digestions;”? and thfe contrary is 
produced by easy conversation, a pleasant project, 
welcome news, or a lively companion. I advise wives 
not to entertain their husbands with domestic griev- 
ances about children or servants, nor to ask for 
money, nor propound unreasonable or provoking 
questions; and advise husbands to keep the cares 
and vexations of the world to themselves, but to be 
communicative of Whatever is comfortable, cheerful, 
and amusing. Self-government is the best step to 
health and happiness. 

Ammon1a.—A very useful article. We quote the 
following from competent authority: ‘‘ Put a tea- 
spoonful gf ammonia in a quart of warm soapsuds, 
dip a cloth in it and go over your soiled clothing, 
and see how rapidly the dirt will disappear; no 
scrubbing will be necessary. Toa pint of hot soap- 
suds add a teaspoonful of the spirits, dip in your 
fork or spoon (or whatever you wish to clean), rub 
with a soft brush, and then finish with chamois-skin. 
For washing windows and mirrors it has no equal. 
It will remove grease spots from every fabric with- 
out injuring the garment. Put on the ammonia 
nearly clear; lay on blotting paper, and set a hot 
iron on it fora moment. Also a few drops in water 
will cleanse and whiten laces and muslin beautifully, 
A few drops in a bowl of water, if the skin be oily, 
remove all uncleanliness and disagreeable odors. 
Added to a hot bath it entirely absorbs all noxious 
smeli, and nothing is better to remove dandruff from 
the hair. For cleaning nail and hair brv@hes it is 
equally good. For heartburn and dyspepsia the 
aromatic spirit of ammonia is especially prepared ; 
ten drops taken in a wineglass of water will give 
relief. For house plants, five or six drops to every 
pint of water, once a week, will make them flourish. 
It is also good to clean plant jars. So be sure and 
keep a bottle of it in the house, and have a glass 
stopper, as it cats away cork.”’ 





Ir any farmer will stop and estimate the actual 
cost in time in letting down and putting up a single 
pair of bars between his lane and the barnyard dur- 
ing a period of twelve months, he will, if his time 
is worth anything to himself, go straightway and 
build a substantial gate for such a spot, 





How Mew or Genius Converse.—Tasso’s con- 


versation was neither gay nor brilliant. Danton 
was either taciturn or satirical. Gray seldom talked 
or smiled. Butler was sullen and biting. Hogarth 


and Smith were very absent-minded in company. 
Milton was unscciable, and even irritable when 
pressed into conversation. Kirwan, though copious 
and eloquent in public addresses, was meagre and 
dull in colloquial discourse. La Fontaine appeared 
heavy, coarse, and stupid; he could not speak and 
describe what he had just seen; but then he was the 
model of poetry. Chaucer’s silence was more agree- _ 
able than his conversation. Dryden’s conversation 
was slow and dull, his humor saturnine and reserved. 
Corneille, in conversation, was so insipid that he 
never failed of wearying ; he did not speak correctly 
the language of which he was such a master. Ben 
Jonson used to sit silent in company, and suck his 
wine and their humors. Southey was stiff, sedate, 
and wrapped up in asceticism, Addison was good 
company with his intimate friends, but in mixed 
‘company he preserved his dignity by a reserved 
silence. Fox in conversation never fagged; his 
animation and variety were inexhaustible. Dr. 
Bentley was loquacious; so also was Grotius. Gold- 
smith ‘‘wrote like an angel, and talked like poor 
Poll.’? Burke was entertaining, enthusiastic, and 
interesting in conversation. Curran was a convivial 
life. Leigh Hunt was ‘‘like a pleasant stream”’ in 
conversation. Carlyle doubts, objects, and constantly 
demurs. 





Tae Wirr.—A delicate attention to the minute 
wants and wishes of a wife tends, perhaps, more than 
anything else to the promotion of domestic happi- 
ness. 
degree of attention, yet is the fertile source of bliss; 
since it convinces the object of your regard, that, 
with the duties of a hucband, you have united the 
more punctilious behavior of a lover. These trivial 
tokens of regard certainly make much way in the 
affections of a woman of sense and discernment, who 
looks not to the value of the gifts she receives, but 
perceives in their frequency a continued evidence of 
the existence and ardor of that love on which the 
superstructure of her happiness has been erected. 
To preserve unimpaired the affections of her asso- 
ciate, to convince him that in his judgment of her 
character, formed antecedently to marriage, he 
was neither blinded by partiality nor deluded by 
artifice, will be the study of every woman who con- 
sults her own happiness and the rules of Christian 
duty. The strongest attachment will decline, if it 
suspect that it is received with diminished warmth. 


It requires no sacrifices, occupies but a small 





It is cowardice that prompts us when we seek to 
cast upon others the burdens we ought to bear our- 
selves; and it isa false philosophy that tries to save 
the wrong-doer from the punishment due to his evil 


deeds. 





Be faithful over interests confided to your keep- 
ing, and in all good time your responsibilities will 
be increased. 
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THe mouth is, perhaps, the most ingenious fea- 
ture of the human countenance; it cannot conceal 
its sensations. We van neither hide ill-temper with 
it nor its opposite emotion; we may affect what we 
please, but in the effect we shall fail. In a wrong 
cause it will betray and inspire resentment. The 
mouth is the seat of one class of emotions, as the 
eyes are another; or rather it expresses the same 
emotion, but in greater detail and with greater irre- 
pressible tendency to be in motion. It is the region 
of smiles and dimples and of trembling earnestness ; 
of a sharp sorrow, of full, breathing joy, of candor, 
of reserve, of anxious care, of liberal sympathy. 
The mouth, out of its many sensibilities, may be 
fancied as conveying one great expression to the 
eye—as many lights in a city reflect a broad lustre 
into the heavens. 





Don’t Worry Asout Yoursetr.—Te retain or 
recover health, persons should be relieved from anx- 
iety concerning disease. The mind has power over 
the body—for a person to think he has disease, will 
often produce that disease. This we see when the 
mind is intensely concentrated upon the disease of 
another. We have seen a person seasick, in antici- 
pation of a voyage, before reaching the vessel. We 
have known people to die of cancer in the stomach, 
when they had no cancer in the stomach or any other 
mortal disease. A blindfolded man slightly pricked 
in the arm, has fainted and died from believing he 
was bleeding to death. Therefore, persons well, to 
remain well, should be cheerful and happy ; and sick 
persons should have their minds diverted as much as 
possible from themselves. 





Do not be discouraged under any circumstances. 
Go steadily forward; rather consult your own con- 
science than the opinions of men, though the last 
are not to be disregarded. Be industrious, be fru- 
gal, be honest; deal in perfect kindness with all 
who come in your way, exercising a neighborly and 
obliging spirit in your own intercourse. 

CuAnere or Arr.—An occasional change of air 
may be said to be almost necessary to the well-being 
of every man. Every workman must leave his 
workshop, the student his library, and the lawyer 
his office, or, sooner or later, his health will pay the 
penalty; and this, no matter how great his temper- 
ance in eating and drinking; no matter how vigor- 
ously and regularly he uses his limbs; no matter 
how open and dry and free from impuricy may be 
the air of the place in which he is employed. In 
the slightest case of impaired heaith, the sleeping 
in the suburbs of the town in which the life is 
chiefly spent, or even spending a few hours of de- 
tached days in some accessible rural districts at a 
few miles distant from the dwelling, may suffice to 
restore the healthy balance of the bodily functions, 
and maintain the bodily machine in a fit state for 
its duties; or, in cases of somewhat more urgency or 
of somewhat more aggravated character, a few days 
onee or twice a year may suffice to adjust or restore 
the due economy of the system. 





Some Errects or Gasiient.— Though you will 
occasionally meet with people who of their own free 
will have a decided predilection in favor of paraffine 
or other oil-lamps, it can searcely be doubted that 
for all household requirements—in kitchen or draw- 
ing-room, bed-room or study—gas is the best means 
of illumination. It may be true of the coal-derived 
vapor that, like fire, it is a good servant and a bad 
master, but ordinary care and common-sense ought 
to prevent it from ever gaining the upper hand. 
However, leaving the general subject, let us say a 
few words about the interesting question of the in- 
fluence of gaslight upon persons reading or working 
by its means. 

Eminent oculists tell us that experience and ex- 
periments both show that when the eyes are pro- 
tected from the direct action of the bright flame, no 
injurious results follow. Globes of ground and milk- 
like glass, and shades, will serve the purpose of pro- 
tection, but those of clear glass should certainly not 
be used, for the obvious reason that they do not in- 
tercept the flame. The entirely dark tin shades 
are said to be absolutely hurtful, because they keep 
the eye in total darkness and make it look upon a 
glaring strongly lit surface, which dazzles and irri- 
tates the eye. The main point to be borne in mind 
is that the flame ought to be broken up and the 
light equally diffused. 

Over-Sensitrveness.—A great deal of discom- 
fort arises from over-sensitiveness about what peo- 
ple may say of you or your actions. This requires 
to be blunted. Consider whether anything you do 
will have much connection with what they will say ; 
and, besides, it may be doubted whether they will 
say anything at all about you. Many unhappy 
persons seem tc imagine that they are always in an 
amphitheatre with the assembled world as specta- 
tors; whereas all the while they are playing to 
empty seats. They fancy, too, they form the par- 
ticular theme of every passer-by. If, however, 
they must listen to imaginary conversations about 
themselves, they might, at any rate, defy the pro- 
verb, and insist upon hearing themselves well 
spoken of. : 





Mapam Litvrvow is a Russian lady who has just 
received ghe degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the philosophical faculty of the University of Berne. 
She passed her examination with such brilliancy, 
especially in the mathematical branch, that the 
faculty unanimously agreed to attach the highest 
mark (cum swmma lunde) to her diploma. This 
item is commended to the attention of those who do 
not consider the feminine brain competent for deep 
study. 





Two things are to be remembered in all our 
efforts to improve the condition of the world. First, 
that we can only do a very little; second, that it is 
important to do that little. 





Waste of wealth is sometimes retrieved; waste 
of health, seldom; waste of time, never. 
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DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
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Tuts plan, though adapted to moderate wants, 
has every convenience. The arrangement presents 
several good features. Though a small house, it 
makes a good show by having the greatest length on 
the front. The front and rear piazzas; the isolation 
of the sitting-room, always insuring its coolness; the 
rear entry, giving access to all parts of the house 
without going through the rooms, will be fully ap- 





preciated. There are six bed-rooms and bath-room, 
all properly lighted and ventilated. The house is 
heated by heater in cellar. It is of frame, with 
roofs of black and pale-green slate. It will cost from 
$2500 to $3000, according to the finish. All infor- 
mation, estimates, etc., will be furnished by 
A. W. Ditxs, Architect, 
307 Walnut St., Phila 
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Many of the ‘‘home’’ subscribers to Gopgy’s 
Lapy’s Book will read the pages of the August 
number as they rest from a plunge among the break- 
ers at the seashore or sit in the bracing air on the 
mountain top; and doubtless the Book will find its 
way into the hands of many city patrons now living 
in the cool shade of their country residence. 

Wherever this finds our friends, we hope they are 
enjoying all anticipated pleasure of a summer va- 
cation, and will return to the ‘City of Brotherly 
Love’’ ready for the fall and winter season of activ- 
ity. That it will be a season of activity we feel 
sure, for a number of our business men are enlarg- 
ing and rebuilding their stores, while ‘‘ goods at cost 
to make room for new stock’’ is a conspicuous and 
frequent advertisement. 

Our readers are probably aware that the music 
we give in each number of this Book is furnished 
from the publications of W. H. Boner & Co., and 
when we cailed at their place, 1102 Chestnut Street, 
to get the song ‘‘ Katy’s Letter,” which is published 
in this number, we found them busy preparing for 
the return of their customers. They are not re- 
building or changing the store to any great extent, 
neither have they ‘ goods at cost,”’ but a thorough 
examination of the stock of music on hand is going 
on, and orders for publications, both American and 
foreign, are being made out. Several new composi- 
tions, by favorite composers, are in course of prepa- 
ration, to be issued by this house, while ‘‘ Leaflets of 
Music’’ are constantly receiving additions. It has 


before been noted on these pages that this firm have | 


taken the Philadelphia agency for Houghton, Os- 
good & Co.’s Heliotype Engravings, and to these 
beautiful and inexpensive pictures they invite your 
attention. 

Do not forget to send to them for a catalogue of 
both music and engravings, and make selections for 
examination on returning to the city. 





A Sister’s Inrivence.—‘ That man has grown 


among kind and affectionate sisters,’’ I once heard 
a lady of much observation and experience remark. 
*‘And why do you think so?” said I.~ ‘‘ Because of 


the rich development of all the tenderer feelings of | 


the heart, which are so apparent in every word.’’ 


. , . . . , | 
A sister’s influence is felt, even in manhood’s later 


years; and the heart of him who has grown cold 
with its chilling contact with the world will warm 
and thrill with pure enjoyment, as some incident 
awakes within him the soft tones ard glad melodies 
of his sister’s voice. And he will turn from purposes 
which a warped and false philosophy has reasoned 
into expediency, and weep for the gentler influence 
which moved him in his earlier years. 





Tue selfish man may accumulate the most ‘prop- 
erty, but the benevolent man is the most happy; 
the former may roll over beds of golden sands and 
be the most miserable of Heaven’s creatures, whilst 
the latter hasa peace and joy within which he would 
not exchange for-all the world. 





Economy in itself is a great income 


We particularly call the attention of mothers to 
| our diagram this month, which cannot fail to please 
| them as being such a useful and pretty fall garment 
| for their little ones, and one that with the correct 
pattern given can be made by even the most inex- 
| perienced with very slight trouble. 

| —_— 

| Tae Use or Tea.—Dr. Adam Smith, in a paper 
read before the London Society of Arts, recommends 
the use of tea in the following cases: After a full 
meal, when the system is oppressed; for the corpu- 
lent and the old; for hot climates, and especially 
for those who, living there, ea: freely, or drink milk 
or alcohol; in cases of suspended animation; for 
soldiers and others marching in hot climates; for 
then, by promoting evaporation and cooling the 
body, it prevents in a degree the effects of too much 
food as of too great beat. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 

time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
| hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
| by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
he taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
| nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
| style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed er- 
| penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 

Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited). 
No order will be attended to unless the money ts first 
| received. Netther the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

















DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.— Dinner dress of black silk grenadine 
damassés and pink silk. The Princess dress is of 
pink silk, with the side, back, sleeves, and scarf 
drapery of the damassé>, trimmed with white lace 
and pink ribbon bows. The edge of skirt is trimmed 
with knife-plaitings of pink silk; the edge of black 
damassée is cut in turrets. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of elephant-colored cash- 
mere and silk. The underskirt is of silk trimmed 
with plaitings ; the polonaise is of cashmere, trimmed 
with plaitings of silk, false buttonholes, and buttons. 
Bonnet of chip of color to match dress, trimmed with 
silk and colored flowers. 
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Fig. 3.—Evening dress of two shades of moss-green 


) silk and crépe de chine. The skirt of dress is of silk 
of the lightest shade, with drapery and waist of the 
crépe de chine ; the neck, is cut slightly heart-shaped, 
with inner tucker made of muslin and lace. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of blue bunting. It is made 
with two skirts and basque, the lower skirt trimmed 


with two muslin ruffles, headed with a band of em- | 


broidered silk in gay colors. 
basque are trimmed with a single ruffle to corre- 
spond; neck cut surplice, with fichu collar of white 
French muslin and Duchess lace. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of purple silk, striped in 
two shades. It is made with overdress, underskirt, 
and jacket; the front of dress from throat to ground 
is trimmed with narrow-p-aited ruffles, the sleeves 
and edge of skirt are trimmed to correspond; the 
overskirt edge is corded. Bonnet composed entirely 
of flowers. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Bracelet composed of a black enamelled 
plaque, with gilt flowers in relief, and of a chain 
fastening with a hook placed on one side of the 
plaque. 

Figs. 2 and 6.—Front and back view of house 
dress for lady, made of black grenadine in the Prin- 
cess form, with drapery inthe back. It is cut square 


in the neck in front, and the dress is trimmed around | 


the bottom, up the front, neck, sleeves, and back 
with bands of heavy gros grain silk and buttons; 
the back has a basque ontlined with the silk. 

Fig. 3.—Capote of white lace square, lined with 
pink taffeta, and fastened on the left side with knot 
of pink and olive-green ribbon. This is suitable for 
evening wear. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black chip with satin crown, 
and trimmed with satin ribbon and blue flowers. 

Fig. 5.—A gourmette bracelet in steel, fastened 
with a padlock in the form of a heart. 

Fig. 7.—Fichu collar, to be worn with a square- 
neck dress; it is composed of black French or thread 
lace and insertion. 


Fig. 8.—Bracelet formed of sequins, and engraved | 


> 


with the word ‘‘ Bonheur; a chain completes the 
bracelet, which fastens with a hook. 

Figs. 9 and 12.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
walking dress, composed of pin navy-blue silk and 
damassée, It is made with a sacque, which is com- 
posed of the two materials; the trimming is passe- 
menterie. 

Fig. 10.—Necklet with Louis XV. bow. This 
necklet is made with reversible ribbon, and it fast- 
ens with a bow at the left side. The flot is com- 
posed of the same ribbon, which is pale-blue on one 
side and bronze on the other. The long loops and 
ends are mounted on a tiny square of black net. 

Fig. 11.—See description of mode of making on 
page 251 Work Department. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of walking 
coat for girl of four years, made of light cloth or 
cashmere, and trimmed with velvet and buttons. 
Full-sized pattern of this garment is given in the 
extra diagram. 


The overdress and | 











Fig. 15.— Evening cviffure, composed of short- 
waved curls, divided by bands of gold filagree work. 

Fig. 16.—Evening coiffure of curls and loose loops, 
with flowers between. 

Fig. 17. — Bonnet of brown chip, with wreath of 
leaves and berries surrounding it; wing and foot of 
large bird at one side. 

Fig. 18.—Suit for boy of six, made of light gray 
cheviot, ornamented with two rows of worsted braid. 
Kilted skirt, with a scarf of the woollen material at- 
tached in front by a steel buckle, and falling in two 
ends sporran fashion. Jacket opened in a point, the 
turned-down collar fastened by a bow and corre- 
sponding buckle. Cloth or velvet cap, with a white 
and cray feather. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for boy of three. Jacket in oak- 
colored cloth, fastened beneath a double row of bone 
buttons; turned-down collar and square cuffs, bound 
with braid or galloon in a darker tint. Plaited 
skirt of coffee-colored velveteen or serge. 

Fig. 20.—Girl’s Princess robe in admiral - blue 
vieuna, fastened with sky-blue silk buttons; the 
opening is outlined by a faille piping; a ruching to 
correspond mounts the fronts, and a bouillonné heads 
the vandyked flounce at the edge of the skirt; a lace 
frilling falls on the points of the collar. Blue felt 
hat, with silk torsade, gilt buckle, and tip. 

Fig. 21.—Necklace made in both gold and silver. 

Fig. 22.—Cap for young lady, made of white mus- 
lin, trimmed with lace, plaited foulard, and small 


| bunch of flowers. Collar formed of Torchon lace in- 


sertion, and edging. 

Fig. 23.— Morning jacket of pale-blue foulard , 
the front is plaited and very tight; the opening is 
trimmed with a cogui//é of Valenciennes and crépe 
lisse, edged with lace. At the edge of the garment 
a Pierrot collar of cvépe disse and lace round the neck. 

Fig. 24.—A bouquet-holder of old silver, the flow- 
ers being fastened with a pin attached to a chain. 
A second chain supports a ring to be worn on the 
finger. 

Fig. 25.—Mantle of black cashmere trimmed with 
two rows of French lace, headed with a quilling of 
lace divided by a jet trimming; fringe and quilling 
around the neck. Hat of black straw, trimmed with 
velvet and jet. 

Fig. 26. — Walking dress of black silk and cash. 
mere; the underskirt being striped silk and satin, 
Cloak of 
satin, trimmed with lace and passementerie. Bon- 
net of black straw, trimmed with satin and old-gold 
colored feathers. 

Fig. 27.—Walking dress of seal-brown cashmere. 


the overdress of cashmere embroidered. 


The dress has but one skirt, trimmed with a deep 
plaiting of cashmere and bands of silk; the mantle 
is deep, trimmed with fringe and silk, ribbon loops 
and ends. Bonnet of brown straw, trimmed with 
satin ribbon and flowers and feathers. 





HAIRPIN-HOLDER, PRINTED IN COLORS. 
(See Colored Design in front of Book.) 


Tus pretty little trifle is made of perforated 
card-board, being six and a half inches wide and 





‘ 
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thirteen inches long; it is rolled around the ends, 
being filled in with knit split zephyr, forming loops | 
in which the hairpins are stuck. The loops are | 
made by winding the zephyr five times over two fin- | 
gers, the knitting being plain, and all the onge | 
kept on one side. A valance of the card-board falls | 
below this, which, as well as the sides, is worked in 
a design with the zephyr. The word hairpins is | 
worked before it is made up, and the monogram of 
the owner can be worked on the valance. Cord and 
smal! tassels trim the holder. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Tue struggle continues between the short costume 
and the long dress. The refinement of chaussures 
has become such that it becomes a primary reason 
for shortening skirts. Elegant stockings, tiny shoes 
with brilliant buckles and high heels, certainly have 
a right to make a figure in the world, and have their 
place in broad daylight. The short skirt agrees per- 
feetly with these. The dress-holder is useful but 
not pretty. No doubt a lady who possesses the art 
of holding up her train coquettishly in her hand 
shows a great deal of elegance and grace; but when 
she has to hold a percel or umbrella, what is one to 
do? One drops for an instant the flowing drapery 
upon the ground, and it is at once soiled and disfig- 
ured by dust or mud. Those ladies who cannot re- 
concile themselves to a short dress carry their trains 
in a variety of ways—some over their arm, like a 
riding-habit, others sport a silver dress-holder, but 
the most practical have a loop of ribbon sewn to the 
back of their skirt, and through this they pass a 
hand when walking. Some of these short suits 
have become quite popular for the street, and for 
walking dresses at the fashionable summer resorts; 
they are called trottoir (sidewalk) dresses, and are 
made short enough to escape the ground. One in- 
tended to be worn at a fashionable resort has a coat 
and overskirt of navy-blue satin foulard (which is | 
soft-finished satin that does not wrinkle), with a 
plaited vest and plaited flounces of striped blue, red, 
and old-gold satin foulard. Old-gold buttons fasten 
the coat across the gay vest. A very pretty suit is 
of blue bunting and silk. The double-breasted coat 
has Carrick capes faced with darker silk, and a silk 
sash is around the hips. The skirt has kilt-plaiting 
from the knee down, and these plaits fall open to 
show a silk facing. Among less expensive short 
dresses are those of Jeige-colored or mastic - gray 
French bunting, fine, light, and slightly crinkled. 
These are made up over silk skirts, and the waists 
are lined with silk, but not a particle of silk is al- 
lowed to be visible. The trimming is cluny lace of 
the color of the wool mixed with white. A knife- 
plaiting of the wool, headed by a row of the lace, 
trims the silk skirt. The overskirt is then made on 








this skirt, and consists of a flat front-gore entirely | 
covered with rows of lace sewed on horizontally, and | 
The side-gores are gathered | 
lengthwise, in a style worn years ago, and held down | 


with edges touching. 


on the sides and bouffant backs. 


by ruches of ravelled silk. The back is very bouf- 
fant in its draping, and the edges are hemmed. 


| The basque has a habit back, and is buttoned across 


a plaited vest. The panier dress is worn by our ele- 
gantes in Paris, and has been moderately imported 
here. These have overskirts with large round wings 
The wings or pan- 
iers are lined with stiff muslin or crinoline to make 
them stand out slightly. Some of these dresses have 
Watteau plaits in the back of the overdress, and 
others are made up with the Marie Antoinette fichu. 
The styles are very similar to the bouffant dresses 
worn ten years ago, when paniers and short dresses 
were in vogue. 

The fashionable stockings this season are striped 
horizontally ; they are either silk or thread striped 
with silk, and the generality have embroidered 
clocks. Black silk stockings, with colored floral 
clocks, are much worn. For full evening dress they 
are embroidered with gold; and turquoise - blue 
silk worked with silver are specially pretty. 

Our best-dressed women wear laced shoes with low 
heels; the Louis XV. heels are too fatiguing when 
much walking is done, whatever their admirers may 
say to the contrary. Buttoned black kid boots are 
also worn, likewise gaiter boots, the gaiter being of 
a checked material, the tiniest checks possible. 
Open shoes strapped across the instep with several 
nerrow bands are general for house wear, and when 
these or Charles IX. shoes are worn, the stockings 


| should match the toilet. 


Great improvements have been made lately in 
corsets. As the Princess dress now worn defines the 
hips as plainly as the waist, all corsets have been 
lengthened both in the busks and over the hips, 
where they fit as smoothly as a glove fits the hand. 
Stiff busts formed by cross-bones or by thick cords 
stitched in are also liked, as they dispense with the 
pads worn by ladies who have flat chests. The steels 
or busks are also made more flexible, and may be 
bent in a circle without breaking. There are also 
broad doubled steels for those who like wide busks ; 
these are very light, yet flexible. A brand of cor- 
sets known as the ‘‘ Haut Ton’’ is distinguished by 
having its steels covered with kid, which makes 
them pleasantly soft against the flesh, and keeps 
them from being rusted by moisture. Striped cou- 
tille and the plain jean are the materials most used 
in white and pale-gray shades; there are also many 
high-colored blue and scarlet corsets sold. The ven- 
tilating corsets are made of a lace-like check-goods 
as thin as canvas grenadine; this is cool and pleas- 
ant wear for very stout persons or for warm weather. 
The upper and lower sections around the bust and 
hips are made of this thin material, but the middle 
section that passes around the most tapering part of 
the waist, and bears all the strain of lacing, is of 
thick coutille. 

White muslin dresses are once more to be seen at 
evening réuntons, where for a time colored dresses 
have been more fashionable ; but they are so elabo- 
rately trimmed with Valenciennes and Mechlin laces 
that the muslin is all but invisible. Fine Swiss 
muslin and organdy are both used, and are made up 
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breadth for breadth over pink or blue silk; the trim- 
mings are insertions and frills of embroidery, fin- 


ished off either with Mechlin or the new fatterns of | 


Valenciennes lace. The latest fancy is to add clus- 
ters of upturned loops of narrow satin ribbon folded 
so as to show the contrasting or reversible sides; 
and in these loops are as many as eight colors dis- 
played, forming quite a bright bouquet of pink, car- 
dinal red, pale blue, olive, navy blue, myrtle, eream, 
and black. These clusters of loops are studded in 
the lace that heads the embroidered flounce round 
the train. In front there is a short, wrinkled tab- 
lier, a fashion Worth is trying to introduee. The 
bodice is a close basque, with embroidered back, 
square front, belted and lined with silk. The sleeves 
are unlined, and are almost entirely of embroidery ; 
colored loops of ribbon fastening up the lace ruffles, 
with which they terminate at the elbow. White 
lace mittens, worked with the same color as the silk 
alip or lining, are usually worn with these muslin 
toilets. 

There are always novel trimmings making their 
appearance, and the two latest are flowered laces 
and appliqués of Indian design on black tulle. The 
flowered lace is covered with tiny flowers,’such as 
forget-me-nots, without stems or foliage; they are 
fastened on the lace by a gold, black, or white bead 
set in the centre of each flower. This flowered lace 
is used for trimming dresses, fichus, and small man- 
telets. Th» Indian application is of light and small 
designs, which are cut from the foundation, and are 
applied to black tulle and to black or white grena- 
dine. This trimming is used for waistcoats, plas- 
trons, cuffs, pockets, revers on the skirt; in a word, 
for the accessories of a dress of plain material. In 
everything is shown the decided predilection fashion 
continues to have for embroidery and brocaded ma- 
terials. This preference is also manifested in the 
manufacture of ribbons. After the exquisite nar- 
row ribbons strewn with small flowers, which seem 
painted by a miniature artist, we have ribbons in 
all widths, representing borders of feathers so closely 
as to be mistaken for them. Some of these ribbons 
copy the feathers of the pheasant, others those of 
the guinea-hen, and the prettiest those of the pea- 
cock. A black parasol bordered with ribbon to imi- 
tate peacock’s feathers, and trimmed with a bow 
made of similar narrower ribbon, is very pretty. 
Ribbons are much used for trimming dresses. The 
plaited flounces will frequently be crossed at regular 
intervals by perpendicular rows of shells of ribbon. 

Black veils spangled with gold are worn; white 
tulle veils are dotted with chenille and with pearls, 
and some are fringed with chenille; these should 
not be worn by any except youthful faces. 

Real butterflies, with all their varied tints pre- 
served and mounted on silver’ filagree or gilt, like- 
wise feathers tipped with gold seed beads, are charm- 
ing on headdresses. The new combs show a single 
row of jet, silver, or pearl beads, and are worn close 
to the coils of hair or curls. 

Some of the new fans are very unique in design, 
representing a man with lead-pencil, or a bottle of 
perfume, or a riding-whip. Other chatelaine fans 


have bird-handles, a small red tanager or an oriole 
| being mounted on the hollow stem, in which is con- 
cealed a painted silk fan, drawn out by a tassel at 
one end, while at the other end there is a hook to 
| attach the fan to the belt. 

Black Spanish and French laces, both squares and 
scarfs, are loosely tied round the neck, the more 
carelessly the more graceful. Soft silk searfs, bor- 
dered with lace, are also worn, but rich embroidery 
nas taken the place of lace for trimming them. 
Lace is now mostly applied as lappets or rows of in- 
sertion, bordered with lace, worn either below a 
linen collar, or tulle, or disse plaiting, and tied at 
the back. A net ruff formed of treble box-plaits, 
with lace at both edges, is fashionable ; indeed, the 
throat can hardly be too much wrapped up. 

Handkerchiefs with colored borders are very much 
used, both for neckties and caps; for the former 
these are carelessly drawn through a gold ring. 
French cambric handkerchiefs and jaconet ones, 
bordered with deep Valenciennes lace, form a point 
at the back, and a sort of fraise with two ends in 
front. The steinkirke is still worn; this is a mere 
band of muslin, with ends closely plaited, trimmed 
with lace. Soft white or cream tulle. tied in front 
with a bow and short ends, is much worn now; also 
the thick ties of cream Spanish blonde. The most 
recherché ties are those in the new imitation Mechlin 
lace, and in pointde Raguse. The muslin ones have 
| insertion let in, then a row about an inch wide of 
muslin, and then the lace edging about three inches 
deep. 

As the skirts of young girls’ dresses aro worn 
| quite short, hosiery is chosen with reference to the 
Solid colored hosiery embroidered 





color of the dress. 

with colors on the sides is preferred to the barred 
| and plaided stockings; blue and brown are the favor- 
ite colors. 

Low shoes are worn by young girls, but high-but- 
| toned boots of kid are better for them, as their an- 
kles are weak and need the support of close boots. 
The heels should be low and broad. 

The linen collars worn by young girls are turned 
down all around, and are about two inches wide. 
These are very trying for girls of dark complexion, 
and in their place are used standing frills of muslin 
or narrow Valenciennes lace. To wear with solid 
colored suits of blue flannel, are collars and cuffs of 
percale, with colored figures on a white ground. 

Small brooches for the throat are slender bars of 
Etruscan gold, engraved, or else with a line of tur- 
quoise through the centre, or balls of pink coral. 
| A prettily tied knot of ribbon is the favorite cravat 
bow. 

Broad belts of morocco with antique clasps are to 
be worn with any dress, and in many cases these 
have a square bag suspended. Silver filagree jew- 
elry is also much used by young girls. Their gloves 

are lace mitts for nicest wear, and the long-wristed 
| clocked lisle thread for general use. The wrap most 
generally worn for cool days is an English jacket of 
blue or gray twilled cloth, without a vest, and with 
| three buttons fastening the front to the waist, in- 


| stead of only one. Fasuion, 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 
>» GOSSAMER 


; 4 Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of 
worthless Imitations! Ask for 
the GOSSA MER Waterproof Gar- 
ments, and see for yourself that 
our trade-mark, “GOSSAMER WA- 
TERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING Co., 
Boston,” is stamped on the loop 
of the garment. None are genu- 
ine without they ave so stamped. 
Our garments never, under any 
‘eshies expounnny to her on ae wenteee, — to- 
- . gether, or grow soft and worthless. No lady or gen- 
World's ONLY Manufacturer of tleman should go to the Paris Exposition without 
WHEEL CHAIRS one of our — er Barments. wn mh Soom Hh be i¢ 
ounces; can easily carried in the e n 
Exclusively.—ALL styles and sizes | for Illustrated iene mn 
for INVALIDS’ AND CRIPPLES’ GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
Self-Propulsion by means of hands 289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
ooly, in and. eut-Goors. eet, |) ee mar age een 3-3 
J durability, and ease of movement NV USIC SCHO%L, PITTSFIELD, MASS., commences 
unequalled. Patentee and maker of its next year, Sept.17. New and elegant location, 
the “ Rolling Chairs” pushed about | and with increased facilities for the study of music, 
at the Centennial. Send stamp for Illustrated Cata- | literature, and languages. Special opportunities and 
logue, and mention GopEyY’s LApy’s Boox. rates for those who desire to become teachers. For in- 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., N.Y. formation, address BENJ. C. BLODGETT, Principal. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


WE beg to announce that we have recently entirely remodelled the very popular grades of full-plate 
movements, known by the marks, “* Wm. Ellery,” “* Appleton, Tracy & Co.,” “‘ Waltham Watch Co.,” “ P. S. 
Bartlett,” and “ Broadway,” giving to them not only a highly improved appearance, but great additional 
value. We embody in them such of the best results of our experience and study for twenty years as can 
be useful in this popular form of watch. We give these new model watches special recommendation to all 
who look for good performance and solid excellence at moderate cost. The alterations have been made 
with the view of pleasing practical watch makers, as well as watch wearers, 

No watches retailed by the Company. Apply to your lccal jeweller. 

FOR AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, New York. 




















20 Scroll, with name, 10c. post-paid. 
GEO, I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


yS. cup-sh with Self-Adjusting Ball 
— tn conter, adapta itself ry all tions 


2 Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 







@ of the body, while the m the 
cup PR 3 the HES 
ii | 

it pressure 
the Hernia is held securel flay anu night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent é mail. Circulars 


fre, Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill., 














Referring our patrons and the public to the above announcement, we add: 
1. That after an experience cf forty-six years in selling watches of every grade, from all the best English 
and Swiss makers, we have never found any to give such perfect satisfaction as the ““ WaLTHamM,” 
BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE. 


2. That for accurate time-keeping, durability, and reliability the ** WaLTHAM” is unequalled. 
BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE. 


3. Every “ WALTHAM” we sell is accompanied by our own guarantee, in addition to that of the Ameri- 
can Watch Company. BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE. 


4. We are the leading house in Philadelphia for the sale of these watches. We keep on hand a complete 
assortment of every grade and variety. As we buy for cash, we can sell at the very lowest possible figures 


BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE, 


(LATE BAILEY & CO.) 


Corner of Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp, 
25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ 
Vutiut, 10 cents. L. C. COE & CU., Bristol, Ct. 


TOP) Fret ! Send 6c. for 100 

FC OOT ' LATHES! om i ivown oak Ban 
i tl . Sampl rth $5 

$5 0$20ic: STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A BUSINESS CHANCE FOR A LADY. 


Wanted—An intelligent lady, who can furnish 
from $5000 to $15,000, and devote a portion of her 
time in a pleasant and soundly estaLlished business 
of a literary character. 

A very lucrative position, first-class in every par- 
ticular, is open to a suitab ble party. A person of a 
literary taste we ew Address 

Co 9! Box , 278, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a wack in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 i. in res pee & CO., Portland, Maine. 
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Mavic maa; the a music school in “the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent 1 
students since 1867, Situations see forits uates. 
For prospecius, addre-s K. Tourjee, Music Hall, Boston. 
NEW ENGLAND ) Farnixbes and fills ai situations. 
MUSICAL Address k. TOURJES, 
BUREAU. Music Hall, Boston. 


GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. 
Costly outfit f free. TRUE&Co., Augusta, Me. 


50 LARGE MIXED CARDS with name, 13c., or 


40 in case 13c. Outfit 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn. 
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WAR; Lowest Pxices Ever Given. Address 1.WAR 
AD Daniel P.Beatty, Washington. N.J.,U.S-A-cune 
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MUSIC WITH ALL THE zAss AND EXPRESSION OF MONTHS OF STUDY. 
Mason’s Chart is not a book or circular, itisa Machine which fits 
over the keys, 
Mm which you wish to play, axd showing 
your hands. Itisassimpleas the al t—as 
asa child’s story book, and certain in its results, 
you can play tho Piano or Organ in one day better thana Teacher 
could teach you in three months. If you have no Piano you can 
®) learn atsome friend’s house and astonish all with your knowledge. 
Rau) These Charts have been invented but a few months, yet they have 
a wa, found their Lie id every City in ae mee and to every State and 

mited States eo the Editor of the most popular Musical paper in America, says: 
inthe De x Sith he Bar of Organornot. They areto Music what the Mul- 


of ali accomplishments can be learned In one 
is no humbug, the highest Musical al Aasthortey 
encers:3 Ci cad the Press cf Europe and America 1s 
Is ONE DAY YOU CAN PLAY DIFFICULT 
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tiplication Tableis to Arithmetic. etic S'S50 OOO of these Charts have been sold, and testimonials by the thousand 
received. WE GUARANTLE PERFECT SATISFACTION. They have been sold for , e- ©0 each in this country, and 
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$1.75 worth of Choice Music given away absolutely Free, 


SPECIAL OFFER toevery bonafdesubscriber ofthe GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


for GO days only, in order to 


uce this most wonderful invention at once in every town where thie 


thoroughly introd 
paper reaches. WE WILL CIVE arr apart escent to every subscriber of this paper, who will 


buy a Mason Chart, at our regular retail price 
($b, our Musical Album, containing 7 

2:76 worth of the choicest and lat- 
@st music, handsomely bound in book form. 
tis necessary that you cut out this Voucher ; 


and send with your order, when that és not sent I wish to take advantage of your offer to subseribers 
we wili not givo the music, 2s that is intended 
as a present solely to the subscribers 
to this paper. We send the Chart by 
mail, prepaid, for One Dollar. If you 
desire the Musical Album sont by mall 

enclose 10 cents extra, otherwise we shall send 


tt ress. "I™his two - ¢ 
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We ask every Subscriber to do us the 
kindness to show this number to their 
friends and acquaintances. We willsend 
to any address the October, November, 
& December numbers for 60 CENTS, or 
all the numbers of this volume for $1.20. 
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NANCY LEE. 


BALLAD. 
Words by FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY, M.A. 


Music by STEPHEN ADAMS. 











1. Of. all the wives as e’er you Yeo holt. . lads! 
2. The har - bor’s past, the breezes blow, Yeo ho! . . lads! 
8. The bo’ - _ s'n pipes the watch below, Yeo ho! . . lads! 


ho. 
ho! 


ho! 


Yeo 
Yeo 
Yeo 


There’snone 
‘Tis long 
Then here’s 


like Nan-cyLee, I[ 
ere we come back, I 
a health a-fore we 








lads! 
lads! 
lads! 











ho! 
ho! 
ho! 
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. ham | ad 
there she stands an’ waves her hands, upon the quay, An’ ey’ - ry day when 
true and bright, from morn till night, my home will be, An’ all so neat, an’ 
ss lon slit to to ee an’ mates at sea; An’ keep our bones from 
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NANCY LEE. 








~“ fn away she'll watch for me, An’ whisper low,when tempests blow, for Jack at sea; 


snug an’ sweet, for Jack at sea, An’ Nancy’s face to bless the place, an’ welcome me; 
Davy Jones, where’er we be, An’ meet a mate as sweet as Nancy Lee; 
Picea 


P a tempo. 


The | sail 
a 





wife, the sail- or's star shall be, 


The sail - o's wife, thesail-or's star 
I iy 



















































































Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 








